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COMPLETION OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC. 





Opening of the Cascade Division, the Direct Line to 
Puget Sound. 


BY E. V. SMALLEY. 


When Henry Villard drove the ‘‘last spike” at Gold 
Creek, Montana, in September, 1883, in the presence 
of governors, congressmen, cabinet ministers and for- 
eign dignitaries, the Northern Pacific was nominally 
completed, but the real completion of the road did not 
oceur until very recently, when, without any speeches 
or celebration, the ends of track of the new division met 
on a high trestle on the western slope of the Cascade 
Mountains, about two miles from the summit of the 
Stampede Pass. With Villard at the head of both the 
Northern Pacific and of the Oregon Road, which he built 
up the Columbia to head it off in the desert at Wallula, 
there was an unbroken line under one management 
from St. Paul and Duluth to Portland and thence on to 
Tacoma on Puget Sound, but when Villard was forced 
to drop all his great enterprises the N. P. went back 
into the hands of its old managing directors and 
the O. R. and N. stood out by itself and tried to 
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drive a hard bargain fora lease with the Northern and 
the Union Pacific jointly, and with each separately, 
ending three years’ negotiations at last by leasing to 
the Union Pacific. Thus the Northern was left with 
a gap of 215 miles inits through line. Its road from 
Tacoma to Portland had no connection with the rest 
of its main line save over the road of the O. R. and 
N. from Portland to Wallula. Anticipating such a 
result the company began three years ago to push the 
construction of a short line to Puget Sound by way 
of the Yakima Valley and a pass through the. Cas- 
cade Mountains. Ultimately the construction of this 
line would have been demanded by the interests of 
the company and the need of Washington Territory 
for a connection by rail within its own borders be- 
tween its eastern and western sections, but if the O. 
R. and N. had been leased to the Northern in 1884 
instead of to the Union in 1887, the Cascade Mount- 
ains would probably not have been tunneled for ten 
years tocome. Villard’s plan was to make all East- 
ern Washington and Oregon tributary to his road 
down the Columbia, and he intended to secure all 
that was valuable in the Yakima Valley bya feeder 
line, the first twenty-five miles of which he had con- 
structed before he went out of power. 

The route across the Cascade Mount- 
ains to the tide waters of the Pacific was 
the one favored by Isaac I. Stevens, 
the first governor of Washington Terri- 
tory, who made the first reconnoissance 
for a railroad by the Northern route to 
the Pacific. In 1853, in command of a 
Government military expedition, Gen. 
McClellan, then a captain, starting from 
Vancouver Barracks, under orders from 
Stevens, went up to the eastern slope of 
the mountains and made an unfavorable 
report, declaring that the snow-fall was 
too heavy for the successful operation of 
a railroad. Stevens was not convinced 
by this report and in the winter of 1854 
sent A. L. Tinkham to the summit of 
Snoqualmie Pass. Tinkham found only 
seven feet of snow in the pass on 
January 2ist, and Governor Stevens 
became satisfied that there were no 
serious obstacles either to building over 
the Cascade or to operating a road when 
built. Up to the time of his death— 
(he was killed at the Battle of Chantilly, 
commanding a division, in 1862)—he 
was a constant advocate of the Cascade 
route for the Northern Pacific. His 
memory is greatly revered in Wasbing- 
ton Territory. 

Edwin J. Johnson, the first chief 








engineer of the Northern Pacific Company, made a 
careful study of the question of building through the 
Cascade Mountains, from all the information he 
could collect, and although he never saw the mount- 
ains his report is characterized by the present chief 
engineer, Gen. Anderson, as the ablest ever written 
on the subject. His successor, Milnor Roberts, one 
of the greatest engineers America has produced, ex- 
amined the eastern slopes of the mountains, indorsed 
the practicability of a route through one of the passes 
but favored the construction of a line down the Col- 
mubia River prior to one to Puget Sound direct. Rob- 
erts died in Brazil in the service of the Imperial 
Government. 

The difficulties of finding a good route across the 
mountains were much exaggerated during the Villard 
regime, both by railroad men and in the public mind 
on the Pacific coast. Villard kept a surveying force 
in the field for several years, cutting trails through 
the dense forests on the western slope of the mount- 
ains and slowly gaining knowledge of the passes and 
their approaches. It was probably the slowness of 
these operations which made the public think that 
the Cascades were a formidable and perhaps insur- 
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mountable barrier. Villard, believing as he did that 
the railroad system of the Pacific Northwest should 
center at Portland, was in no hurry to open a short 
route to the Puget Sound towns independent of that 
city, though intending, no doubt, ultimately to do so. 
Gen. Adna Anderson, under whose supervision as 
chief engineer all the difficult portion of the Northern 
Pacific line—that through the Rocky Mountains— 
was built, never had any doubt of his ability to find a 
practicableroute through the low passes in the Cas- 
cade Mountains. Neither had his principal assistant, 
Virgil G. Bogue, now chief engineer of the Union 
Pacific. To Mr. Bogue, who camped and tramped 
in the wilderness for nearly a year, is due the dis- 





engineer, and under whose immediate supervision 
the whole line from twenty-five miles west on the 
Columbia River to the summitof the mountains was 
built. Mr. Huson also located the temporary switch- 
back line over the summit—a beld and skillful piece 
of scientific engineering. On the westside, the excel- 
lent line from South Prairie to the tunnel up the 
Green River Gorge, which does not lose a foot of ele- 
vation it has gained all the way to the great tunnel, 
nor in any place exceed the standard for curves and 
mountain grades, was located by W. H. Kennedy and 
built under the immediate charge of J. J. Donovan. 
The energetic tunnel builder and contractor, Nelson 
Bennett, is alsp entitled to praise for his zeal in get- 





port in all the time of doubt and discouragement it 
went through. He personally examined the Stam- 
pede Pass in 1885, crossing the mountains on horse- 
back and camping in the wilderness on the surveyed 
line of the road. He was supported in the board of 
directors by severalof the old directors and especially 
by Charles B. Wright, of Philadelphia, who never be- 
lieved in making the Sound country, with its magnifi- 
cent harbors, tributary to Portland. 

This roll of honor would be incomplete if it failed 
to include the general manager of the company, 
Thos. F. Oakes, a strong and influential advocate of 
an independent line for the Northern Pacific to Puget 
Sound, and one who early realized the great import- 
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covery of Stampede Pass and its adoption as the 
route of the Northern Pacific. Mr. Bogue had built 
railroads in the Andes in South America and was 
not afraid of mountains. 

Col. Isaac W. Smith, lately deceased, had charge of 
the survey of the Cascade Passes from 1879 to 1881. He 
was a mamof much force of character and identified 
himself closely with the development of the Sound 
country anid with the interests of Tacoma. The first 


twenty-five miles on the east end of the division were 
built under charge of I. S. P. Weeks, now chief 
engineer of the Burlington and Missouri River Rail- 
road in Nebraska. 

Honor is also due for the engineering work to H. 
S. Huson, who succeeded Mr, Bogue as division 
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ting his machinery through the woods in winter to be- 
gin work on the tunnel, and at an earlier day, when 
building the line on the Lower Yakima, when the ap- 
propriations were cut down to a trifling sum and 
when he kept his force of Mormon graders at work at 
his own risk, borrowing money to pay them enough 
for their subsistence, and waiting for better times in 
the railroad’s finances to get his money back. 

For the financial and administrative measures 
which have insured the construction of the Cascade 
division much credit is due to Robert Harris, who 
succeeded Villard in the presidency of the Northern 
Pacific Company. Mr. Harris has always been a 
steadfast, intelligent advocate of the short line to 
Puget Sound, and gave the enterprise his earnest sup- 
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ance of such a line to the development of Washington 
Territory. It should also include Samuel Wilkeson, 
the venerable secretary of the company, who has been 
identified with it ever since its first bond was sold 
and its first spike driven, who, with Milnor Roberts, 
was the first of its officers to traverse its projected 
line in Washington and Western Montana and who 
has always been an ardent and well-informed friend 
of the Puget Sound country. 

In the summer of 1884 the Cascade Division was 
continued up the valley of the Yakima River, from 
the twenty-fifth mile post to the town of North 
Yakima, a distance of ninety miles from the initial 
point at Pasco, and twenty-five miles of road were 
built on the west side of the mountains, from South 
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Prairie to the White River Valley. The road from 
Tacoma to South Prairie and thence to the coal mines 
of Wilkeson and Carbonado had been built for 
local traffic as long ago as 1877. During 1885 the 
road, still advancing up the Yakima, reached Ellens- 
burg, 127 miles from Pasco, and another section of 
twenty-five miles was built on the western slope of 
the mountains. In the winter following the contract 
forthe tunnel under Stampede Pass was let to Nelson 
Bennett. and the Northern Pacific board ordered the 
remaining work on the division to be pushed forward 
to completion as rapidly as practicable. The track 
reached the Roslyn coal fields in the summer of 1886, 
and on the west side got well up the narrow valley 
of Green River towards the foot of the mountains. 
The construction of a switch-back road over the 
summit was determined on, and most of the grading 
was finished before the winter set in. The great 
tunnel, nearly two miles in length, could not be 
opened before the summer of 1888, and in order to 
gain a year for through traffic on the division, work 
was prosecuted all winter on tracks and bridges in 
spite of the tremendous obstacles interposed by the 
heaviest snow-fall ever known in the mountains. On 
the summit of the pass the snow was from twelve to 
fifteen feet deep on a level, and in one of the cuts 
which had to be cleared for the track laying there 
was, after the Chinese laborers had shoveled it out, a 
perpendicular wall of snow forty-eight feet high. 
The huts of the construction parties were at times 
completely buried in snow. The weather was not 
severe, however, and no special hardship had to be 
endured from cold. Some compensation for the cost 
and labor of working through such enormous accu- 
mulations of snow was found by the engineers in the 
fact that their winter’s campaign gave them exact 
knowledge of the kind and amount of snow-shedding 
that would have to be done to keep the line open for 
winter travel. They did not have to wait untila 
year’s traffic had disclosed the weak points and the 
operating department of the road had called for 


relief. The necessary snow-sheds will be put up this 
summer, so that no blockades need occur next 
winter. The seven and one-fourth miles of switch- 


back will have to be shedded from end to end, and 
about six miles of permanent sheds built from each 
end of the tunnel. With this protection the road 
will be a good winter line. 


Physical Characteristics of the Road. 
Diverging from the old main line at Pasco, 1,682 
miles west of St. Paul, the Cascade Division runs 
down to the bank of the Columbia River, a distance 
of a mile and a half. Pending the completion of the 
bridge across the river, now being built, the trains are 





transferred on the steamer Frederick Billings to 
Kennewick on the west bank. The road thence gets 
up to the general level of the country by a one per 
cent. grade, and crossing a summit follows a coulee 
about twenty miles, until it strikes the valley of the 
Yakima. Save for this single summit the road is 
down grade all the way from the foot of the mount- 
ains to the back of the Columbia. Even this single 
ascent in the line going eastward could have been 
avoided by following the Yakima to its mouth, but 
that would have made necessary a detour from a 
direct line of about ten miles. The construction 
work was light clear up to the mountains, with the 
exception of about ten miles in the Yakima Canyon, 
beginning a few miles west of the town of North 
Yakima, where considerable rock-cutting was done. 
Here a solid road-bed, well up above the stream, 
with very moderate curvatures, was secured without 
much difficulty. Once out of the canyon, the level 
basin of the Kittitas Valley was as easy to build 
across as a prairie, and even after the mountains 
close in upon the river there are several long tan- 
gents and many iniles of road that runs along the 
bottom lands where the clearing of the right of way 
seems to have been a large share of the work. Few 
railroads can be found that have penetrated the heart 
of a wide mountain belt with as little cost/and trouble 
as was incurred in building the Cascade Wivision up 
to the eastern side of the Cascade Mountains. 

When the road begins to climb it changes at once 
its one per cent. for a two and two-tenths per cent. 
grade (116 feet to the mile), and keeps this steadily 
until it reaches the east portal of the tunnel. The 
length of the mountain grade on the east side is six 
miles, and the descent to the standard grade is made 
on the west side in exactly the same distance. The 
tunnel is 9,850 feet long. The switch-back road, 
seven and one-fourth miles long, begins at the eastern 
portal of the tunnel and goes up to the summit on a 
maximum grade of 296 feet to the mile, making two 
switch-backs to reach the top, and two more to get 
down on the western slope of the pass, where the 
maximum grade is 275 feet per mile. At one point 
on the west side a rifle ball can be fired across seven 
lines, belonging either to the overhead road or to the 
permanent road to the tunnel. The mountains slope 
off much more rapidly on their western than on their 
eastern side, and the difficulties of getting a road up 
were proportionately greater. A number of high 
trestle bridges were required on both sides, and there 
is a good deal of side-hill work on precipitous slopes. 

On emerging from the tunnel the road descends by 
the gorges of Camp and Sunday Creek, to the narrow 
valley of Green River. There are two short tunnels 
and much heavy rock work, but there are no sharp 
curves, and at no point does there appear to be any 
liability to washouts. The road-bed is high, wide 
and secure. At one point on Green River there is a 
very pretty bit of engineering, where three bridges 
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across the river and a short tunnel through a prom- 
ontory of rock are on a tangent in a distance of less 
than half a mile. From the tunnel to Pasco the 
distance is 177 miles; from the tunnel to Tacoma, 
78 miles. 

Leaving the Green River the road runs across a 
mountain swamp, drained by a wide ditch parallel to 
the track, to White River, which is crossed by a high 
truss bridge. Then there is an ascent to a densely 
timbered plateau, followed by a sharp descent to the 
valley of the Puyallup at South Prairie, and down 
this narrow, open valley the road runs to the tide- 
water of the Pacific Ocean at Tacoma wharves. Of 
the country traversed by the division about 150 miles 
is sage-brush and bunch-grass plains or open, fertile 
valley, about seventy-five is forest, and the last thirty 
is narrow, alluvial valley, with some uncleared land. 

As fast as sections of twenty-five miles were com- 
pleted the road was inspected by commissioners ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States, and on 
their favorable reports as to the character of the 
construction work and compliance with the law in 
the matter of grades and curves, the sections were in 
their order accepted by the President in conformity 
with the act of Congress chartering the company. 


The Stampede Tunnel. 


The Stampede Tunnel, under the Stampede Pass, 
in the Cascade Mountains, is surpassed for length by 
only one tunnel in America, the Hoosac Tunnel, in 
Massachusetts, which was built by the State, no rail- 
road corporation being willing to undertake the 
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GREEN RIVER SCENERY, CASCADE DIVISION, N. P. R. R.—[From a sketch by J. T. Pickett. 


gigantic task. The length of the Hoosac Tunnel is 
about four miles, and it was excavated from both 
ends and both ways from a central shaft simultane- 
ously. It was over five years in building. The 
Stampede Tunnel is 9,850 feet long, or a little less 
than two miles. The mountain over it is too high to 
admit of a shaft, so that all the work is done from 
the two headings. It will be finished in two years 
from the date the first rock was taken out, the rate of 
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progress being twice as great as that at the Hoosac 
Tunnel, taking into account that the latter was worked 
from four headings. The elevation of the summit of 
the tunnel above the sea level is 2,800 feet, and of 
the summit of the pass over the tunnel, 3,700 feet. 
The rock is a greenish trappite, of basaltic origin, 
and is so soft that timbering has been thus far nec- 
essary except for about 200 feet at the west portal. 











The whole tunnel is 
lighted with elec- 
tricity, which great- 
ly facilitates the 
work. Instead of 
going about in a 
darkness lighted 
only by little lamps 
stuck in their hats, 
the workmen can 
now see what they 
have to do as plain- 
ly as though they 
were out in the full 
sunlight. Another 
feature that expe- 
dites the progress of 
the great bore is a 
machine called the 
‘*go-devil,” devised 
by Nelson Bennett, 
which consists of a 
broad platform with 
a projecting shelf, 
running on tracks 
laid at the sides of 
the tunnel. This is 
pushed forward 
after a blast, so that 
the platform comes 
up level with the 
heading. The rock 
from the heading is 
dumped into a car 
below at the same 
time that the rock 
from the bench is 
loaded upon another 
ear. The Ingersoll 


compressed air rock drills are used for the drilling, 
the air being compressed by steam engines at both 


portals of the tunnel. 


There are two or three other 


inventions in the way of compressed air drills, but the 
foreman says he has tried them all, and finds that the 


Ingersoll is the most reliable and efficient. Thescenery 


at both portals of the tunnel is magnificent. At the 
east portal a beautiful cascade leaps down by a suc- 
cession of falls from a height of over 200 feet. 








Coantry. 


The Lower Yakima Valley 
is a sage-brush country, some- 
what desert-like in appearance 
but having considerable bunch- 
grass pasturage. The soil is 
rich but the rain-fall is not 
sufficient for pasturage and 
there are no streams putting 
into the river which could be 
used for irrigating purposes. 
Much of the land could be 
redeemed by large ditches 
taken from the river, but con- 
siderable capital would be re- 
quired to construct such 
ditches. The country is still 
too new for irrigating enter- 
prises on a large scale, such as 
are highly successful in Colo- 
rado and California. The time 
will come, however, when 
thousands of acres of the now 
barren land along the Yakima 
will be converted into product- 
ive farms. At Prosser, forty 
miles from Pasco, a small trad- 
ing town has grown up, draw- 
ing its business from the Horse 
Heaven country, which lies 
just south of the range of high 
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The Lower Yakima Valley and the Horse Heaven 







































hills bounding the valley in that direction. Horse 
Heaven is a bunch-grass country, rolling and much 
broken by ravines, rather destitute of streams, having 
excellent pasturage, and producing good crops of 
wheat. Farmers have been settling the country dur- 
ing the past two years. At Prosser a flouring mill is 
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being erected to grind the wheat raised by these set- 
tlers, the power being obtained from the falls of the 
Yakima River. 

A short distance west of Prosser the road enters 
the Yakima Indian Reservation, which extends from 
the river to the Simcoe Mountains and is about forty 
miles long. It is traversed by two streams, the Satus 
and the Toppenish, and contains a great deal of good 
farming land. The Indians are for the most part 
half civilized, living in houses, raising small crops of 
grain and keeping cattle and horses. The two sta- 










CASCADE NEAR EAGLE GORGE ON THE GREEN RIVER, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
[From a sketch by J. T. Pickett. 
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tions in the reservation look very lonesome to the 
traveler, but they ship large quantities of live stock. 
Passing through Union Gap, in the low, grassy Rattle- 
snake Mountains, the road enters a well-settled coun- 
try, named in its different sections from the lateral 
yalleys which run back from the Yakima, the Ah- 
tanum, the Cowychee, the Moxee, the Nachess and 
the Wenass. A well-known journalist living in North 
Yakima kindly furnishes THe NoRTHWEST MAGA- 
ZINE with the following description of this region: 


North Yakima and its Tributary Valleys. 
There is no point on the Cascade Division that will 
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THREE BRIDGES AND TUNNEL, CASCADE DIVISION, NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


(From a sketch by J. T. Pickett. 


feel the effect of the tide-water connection over the 
mountains more markedly than North Yakima. The 
Yakima Valley has for a quarter of a century been 
the lucky spot for stockmen. The climate is so 
mild and the grass so good that in all that time there 
have been but two winters that killed any consider- 
able number of cattle on the range; and there have 
been but few winters so severe as to necessitate the 
feeding of horsesand cattle. Feeding would have 
saved the stock, even when the traditional hard§win- 
ters were; but in those days the} cattlemen took 
chances without counting thecorral and the haystack, 
This statement as to stock and the first uses of the 
valley by the white man serve to show what the 
climate is; and the location of the openings among 
the mountains and foot-hills is such that it will ever 
be so. However severe the winters may be else- 
where, this will always be a mild and pleasant spot. 

Of course ‘the railroad disturbed this cattle para- 
dise. The land is too good to be thus given over to 
cattle and horses for the benefit of the lucky few, 
and so man has come in to increase and multiply and 
fill up the garden spots. This is what always hap- 
pens at one stageof.Empire’s journey to the west- 
ward. The cattlemen would prefer not to see it. 
Cattlemen are precisely like other people in that re- 
8pect. They do not like to be disturbed when they 
have a good thing, and nothing is better than selling 
beef made from Government bunch grass without 
cost for the beef-producing material. 

Now there is a smart town and surrounding 
ranches, with their fields and gardens. The cattle 
have retired to the hills. The ranchers and the 
townspeople have been waiting fora railroad con- 











nection with the Sound, and are all rejoiced that it 
has come. There is now a market for all that can be 
produced, at good prices, and the wholesale stores of 
Tacoma and Seattle are only a day’sride away. The 
county of Yakima will thrive from this event forward 
as it has never done before. There are about 4,000 
people all told in this county, with less than one- 
fourth that number in the city of North Yakima, 
while the same area would amply sustain a popula- 
tion of 60,000 people, as land is worked in the east- 
ern States; and this would make a possible city of 
from 15,000 to 20,000 where the town now stands. 
It is well laid out for the growth that is before 
it. The railroad managers 
attended to that. There 
are streets with thirty 
miles of shade-trees up and 
down, and as many miles 
of ditches. The gutter of 
each street running from 
north to south is a little 
stream of pure water from 
the Nachess River, which 
flows into the Yakima two 
miles above the town. 
These keep the trees ina 
flourishing state of growth; 
and, though planted but 
two years ago, they are now 
most agreeable to look up- 
on. The place would have 
@ more complete or cosy 
look if it had not begun 
with such an ambitious 
layout of streets and shade- 
trees, as the reader can 
understand when he re- 
flects that there are now 
less than a thousand people 
scattered over the townsite. 
It is a strain, too, on tax- 
payers to attend to the 
streets of such a city of 
small population and great 
opportunities. As a conse- 
quence, many of the streets 
have little to mark their 
presence save the trees and 
ditches and a wagon-track. 
The principal avenue has been graded the present 
season, and there are several miles of sidewalk, and 
there is a beginning of the brick era. * Two brick- 
yards are busy, and the foundation is down for an 
opera house and city building. The school district 
embracing the city has voted to build a $10,000 brick 
school house this summer, and several merchants will 
build brick stores. The traveler will look upona 
busy place as the trains take him eastward and west- 











WEST PORTAL OF STAMPEDE TUNNEL, CASCADE DIVISION, 
N. P. R. R.—[From a sketch by J. T. Pickett. 


ward through the town; and if he gets off to stop 
over a day he can find the reason for it in the sur- 
rounding country, though the reason is not apparent 
from a seat in the cars or a stroll on the platform of 
the station. By stopping over he will find several 
tributary farming neighborhoods. The Ahtanum Creek 
comes down from the mountains and broadens with 
its effect into a valley twenty-five miles long and 
from three miles to half a mile in width. There are 
farmers in this Ahtanum Valley that made $10,000 
off hops last year and there are as fine houses to be 
seen in a ten-mile drive as one need look upon in a 
farming region. Then there is what is known as the 
Wide Hollow, with as handsome fields as any in the 
blue-grass regions of Kentucky; further north the 
Cowychee, with its fields and stock-ranges, and still 
further to the north and westward the Nachess and 
Wenass valleys, each with its thrifty neighborhood 
and school house, though the land from which Nature 
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is made to yield is but a patch 
to the vast areas of untouched 
sage-brush growing from soil 
as rich as can be found any- 
where on the face of the earth. 
Some day it will all be work- 
ed. The only drawback in 
settling upon this land is the 
expense of irrigating. This is 
not considerable where a num- 
ber of settlers join and take 
out a large ditch from any one 
of the abundant streams; but 
it is sometimes a serious mat- 
ter fora lone settler to bring 
water to his land. Once water- 
ed, the land is independent of 
dry seasons, and is as sure to 
yield as the season is to come 
and go. In fact there can be 
no better investment of capi- 
tal or more sure returns than 
for companies to come in and 
build ditches from which they 
could sell water by the season, 








or sell water-rights to small or large farmers. The 
land lying in the immediate vicinity of the town is all 
taken, though there is good odd-section or railroad 
lands yet to be had. These railroad lands have not 
been offered for sale hereabouts until within the 
past few months, hence the opportunity. Vacant 
Government lands lay further back from the rail- 
lroad. 

On the opposite side of the Yakima River from 
the town, to the eastward and hidden from view by 
the timber skirting that stream, is the Moxee settle- 
ment, where the Moxee Company has $150,000 in- 
vested in lands, cattleand buildings. Here one may 
see farming on a large scale, with entire quarter sec- 
tions in one field and a fine house for the resident 
manager, Mr. Wm. Ker. Gardiner Hubbard, of 
Washington, D. C., whose wealth came largely from 
the Bell telephone, is the father of his company, and 
Samuel Hubbard, Jr., the secretary, has been in the val- 
ley some years preparing the way for the great opera- 
tions just beginning. It is a most agreeable surprise 
to one crossing the river and riding over miles of un- 
cultivated land, to come at last into a roomy mansion 
with porches all around and rich furnishings within, 
and, if you are favored with an acquaintance ora 
note of introduction, a rare evening with such ballad 





























ROSLYN, W.T.—THE LOGAN MINE, SHOWING EASTERN AND WESTERN OPENINGS. 
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singing after diuner as one 
cannot have anywhere else 
this side of Scotland. 

The Moxee Company is a 
most progressive concern. 
Among other experiments this 
season large is a tobacco field, 
with a man accustomed to 
growing this profitable weed 
to superintend the crop. It 
is not exactly an experiment. 
Mr. J. M. Stout, a successful 
gardener on the opposite side 
of the river, had a good crop 
of tobacco last last year. 

The Big Bend country will 
eventually be made tributary 
to North Yakima by a branch 
road acrossthe Moxee Bottom 
and eastward tu the Columbia 
River, thirty miles away. This 
would bring the wheat of that 
vast area by a short and easy 
haul to Tacoma for shipment. 
The United States Land Of- 
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fices at this point report a large influx of settlers in- 
to the Big Bend this spring. 

Some day North Yakima will be famous as a resort, 
among other things. Not exactly North Yakima, but 
the Yakima Soda Springs, up near the head of the 
Ahtanum Creek. These springs are in a stately 
growth of pine and fir, with natural parks, in a narrow 
valley, and for two seasons their health-giving waters 
have attracted campers and invalids. This season a 
company has been incorporated to begin the work of 
a summer hotel. Itis one of the most beautiful spots 
on all the Pacific coast. 

It is surprising to note the solid prosperity of 
North Yakima, coming so soon after its frontier 
day; and this is what the traveler may see—a smart, 
growing town, with its bank, churches and stores— 
now a placeof note and importance from its soil, 
climate and geographical location, and probably the 
future capital of the State—when Washington Ter- 
ritory shall be admitted into the Union of States. 


Ellensburg and the Kittitas Valley. 


Leaving the warm valleys which center at North 
Yakima, the road runs through a picturesque canyon 
up 500 feet in a distance of 37 miles to the higher 
valley of Kittitas, named from one of many streams 
which traverse a broad basin and flow into the 
Yakima, each bordered by a green belt of fertile 
farms. This basin is about twenty-five miles long 
by fifteen wide, and is fairly well settled by farmers 
and stockmen. Its altitude above the sea is 1,500 
feet. Its climate is healthful and save for the high 
winds which blow in summer, is an agreeable one. 
Wheat, oats and barley are the crops. The nights 
are too cool for fruit to do well. Hogs are fattened 
on grain and peas. The foot-hills of the Cascade 
and Wenatchie mountains are well grassed and are 
used for open ranges for cattle and horses. 

Ellensburg, the central town of the basin, has a 
population of 1,500, which has doubled during the 
past two years. There are four business streets, 
forming a quadrangle, a large hotel, a court house, 
four churches, an academy, and three newspapers, 

















SOUTH PRAIRIE COAL MISES AND MINER’S VILLAGE, W. T.—From a sketch by J. T. Pickett. 
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GREEN RIVEROHOT SPRINGS, CASCADE DIVISION, N. P. R. R.—[From a sketch by J. T. Pickett. 


two weekly and one semi-weekly. The large farms 
in the basin‘are being divided as new settlers come 
in who want to buy land, and many new farms are 
being opened in the narrow valleys of the small 
streams. Considerable placer gold mining is done 
on the Swauk, about 20 miles from Ellensburg, and 
valuable quartz veins have been discovered on the 
flanks of the Peshastin Mountain which will be de- 
veloped before long. Ellensburg is an outfitting 
point for the newly opened mining district on the 
Okanagan River and its tributary, the Salmon River. 
Supplies are also wagoned from here to the Badger 
Mountain country, in the big bend of the Columbia 
and tothe Lake Chelan region, freed from Indian 
title only last year and now first attracting settle- 
ment. The Yakima River heads about fifty miles 
above Ellensburg, in three beautiful mountain 
lakes, lying at the foot of the Cascade Mountains. 
Their names are Kitchelas, Kachees and Cle-elum. 
When you pronounce these odd Indian names, the 
first reminds you of a tickling in the nose, the second 
of a sneeze and the third of the soothing feeling that 
follows the nasal explosion. 


The Roslyn Coal Mines. 


The extensive fields of bituminous coal tributary 
to the Cascade Division lie on the slopes of the 
Peshastin Mountains, a range that runs at right 
angle to the Cascades and extends to the Columbia 
River. The coal deposits cover about 35,000 acres 
and constitute what might be called a geographical 
island, surrounded on all sides by a basaltic forma- 
tion. Only one vein has been thoroughly explored, 
but four others have been discovered, of which two 
are known to be workable. In the summer of 1886 
exploration in this remarkable field had progressed 
so far that a mine was opened at a point three miles 
from the station of Cle-clum, on the Cascade Division, 
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MEEKER’S HOP HOUSES, PUYALLUP, W. T. 


thirty-two miles north of Ellensburg, and a mining 
town called Roslyn sprang into vigorous life in a few 
weeks. There are now 600 people in Roslyn and 
300 in Cle-elum, the junction station, where the 
forest was first broken scarce a year ago, by the 
construction forces on the Northern Pacific ad- 
vancing the Cascade Division westward to- 
wards the snowy summits of the mountains. 
The pretty name of Roslyn was borrowed by 
Mr. Bullitt, the manager of the coal company, 
from the country home of William Cullen Bry- 
ant, on Long Island. 

Of the 35,000 acres of coal land in the Roslyn 
field 23,000 acres are owned in fee by the 
Northern Pacific Coal Company, a corporation 
organized for the purpose of supplying locomo- 
tive fuel to the road and domestic and manu- 
facturing fuel tothe people living along its line. 
The remaining acreage lies so far in the 
mountains as to be practically inaccessible; so 
that the coal company actually controls the 
whole field. All the stock in the coal com- 
pany is owned by the railroad company, which 
by its foresight in purchasing the land and 
developing the mines has secured not only 
cheap fuel for its own use but a large income 
from the sale and transportation oft he coal 
to all the towns in Eastern Washington and 
Oregon and Western Montana. Probably no 
single source of business for the road, since the 
wheat fields of Dakota were first cultivated, has 
been of such importance as the opening of 
these coal measures. 

The Roslyn coal is a true bituminous, and is 
much the best coal for general use found on 
the entire Northern Pacific line. It is better than the 
Timberline coal, of Montana, which was the best 
before these new discoveries were worked. It is no 
stronger in carbon than the best coal of the Puget 
Sound fields, but unlike that coal it comes out of the 
mine in clean, solid chunks and does not slack when 
exposed to the air. Thus it is well adapted for 
grates and stoves as well as for making steam. The 
present output is 400 tons a day, and with the addi- 
tional development now in progress this will be in- 
creased by next January to 25,000 tons per month. 
How great a fortune the Northern Pacific Company 
possesses in these mines may be judged from the single 
statement that the amount of coal in the one vein 
now being worked is estimated at 300,000,000 tons, 
which is about a year’s consumption of the whole 
civilized world. The present of Cmining is 
about two dollars per ton, but the use of the Lechner 
mining machine, which undercuts the coal seam and 
enables the miners to bring down fifteen or twenty 
tons with a single blast, will reduce the cost to one 
dollar. These machines have just been introduced. 
A new hauling plant, by means of wire rope, has also 
been put in, which does the work for both the drifts 
now worked. Two additional drifts will be open2d 
this summer, one a mile and a half east of Roslyn and 
the other the same distance west of the village. 

The Roslyn coal will find its markets as far east 


cost 


as Butte, Montana, as far west as Portland and the 
Willamette Valley, and will be hauled to Tacoma 
and shipped by sea to San Francisco, being superior 
as a domestic fuel te any coal now used in that city. 





WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—A ROSE BUSH ARBOR. 


Up to this time only $375,000 has been invested in 
the mines, of which $125,000 has been for the pur- 
chase of land and the remaining $250,000 for devel- 
opment. With this expenditure the estimated net 





earnings are $15,000 per month, or nearly 50 per cent. 
per annum on the capital invested. On this showing 
it would be easy to bond the mines for a million, if 
that amount were needed for further development. 

The vein at Roslyn is five feet thick and hasa pitch 
of only ten degrees, making it easy to work. Two 
drifts have been run in on a level, the openings being 
on a hillside, about 100 feet above the valley. The 
loaded cars run by gravity out to the bunker, and the 
coal is dumped into chutes which carry it to the rail- 
road cars. The spur track running up to Roslyn has 
a descending grade all the way from the mines to the 
main line at Cle-elum, and the light grades on the 
main line down to the Columbia River, and in fact to 
all the principal points where the coal is consumed, 
makes the cost of motive power for hauling the coal 
trains remarkably low. Compared with well-known 
eastern coals the Roslyn coal ranks between that of 
the Hocking and Mahoning fields in Ohio, and that 
of Belleville, Llinois, and fully equals the block 
coal of Indiana. 

The officers of the Northern Pacific Coal Company 
are Thomas F. Oakes, president; Logan M. Bullitt, 
vice president and general manager; George S. Bax- 
ter, treasurer; H. E. Graham, general superin- 
tendent. Mr. Bullitt has reason to feel proud 
of the year-old town of Roslyn. Not a pot of 
paint has been put upon it yet, and the build- 
ings are as yellow as new gold; but there are 
already one hundred children to go to school, 
three churches, Catholic, Baptist and Pres- 
byterian, are being erected, a sawmill is in op- 
eration sawing timbers for the great bridge to 
be built across the Columbia at Kennewick this 
summer and a hotel and numerous stores and 
shops are prospering. 


The Great Timber Belt. 


Both slopes of the Cascade Mountains and 
the hilly country for about fifty miles from 
their base are covercd with a superb forest 
growth. On the eastern side the principal 
timber is the Rocky Mountain pine (pinus 
ponderosa), spruce and fir on the higher slopes. 
On the western side the Douglas fir predomin- 
ates, cedar, spruce and hemlock being the 
other trees. The fir and cedar grow to an enor- 
mous size. A big fir sawlog is the subject of 
one of our illustrations. This log was taken 
east for exhibition last year as a sample of the 
Puget Sound timber. It is not of exceptional 
size; indeed, almost any logging camp in the 
Sound country could turn out one to order as 
large. Last year we published a picture of a 
still larger one, cut in the vicinity of Tacoma. 
Fir is used for ship-building, for bridges, for general 
building purposes and for interior finishing. The 
cedar trees of this wonderful forest region are also of 
mammoth size and are chiefly used for making 





INDIANS GOING TO THE HOP PICKING, PUYALLUP RIVER, W. T. 
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CASCADE OVER THE EAST PORTAL OF THE STAMPEDE PASS TUNNEL, 


N. P. R. R.—[From a photo by E. J. Hamacher. 


These shingles are so much in request 
that they are shipped as far east as Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio. The fir and spruce lumber goes 
out by sea to Mexico, South America, China, Japan, 
and Australia. There are great opportunities for 
new saw-mill enterprises along the line of the Cas- 
cade Division. The market will be in both direc- 
tions, west to the ships at Tacoma wharves and east 
to the great prairie regions of Eastern Washington. 
Lumbermen will find this an exceptionally good 
opening to build up a permanent business. 


shingles. 


The Puyallup Hop Fields. 


About eight miles east of Tacoma, and just beyond 
the border of the Puyallup Indian Reservation, begins 
one of the most remarkable and interesting agricul- 
tural valleys in the world. Its length is about thirty 
miles and from a width of only half a mile near the 
mountains it widens out to about five miles at the 
town of Puyallup, near its lower end. The soil isa 
warm black loam, and its chemical constituents, to- 
gether with the climatic peculiarities of the region, 
make the valley the most productive hop region to be 
found anywhere in this country or in Europe. There 
is never a failure of the crop, and the degree of 
prosperity of the farmers does not, therefore, depend 
on the yield but altogether on the ruling prices. 
Hops are subject to greater fluctuations of price than 
any other staple agricultural product, and the Puy- 
allup growers have obtained for their crop during the 
past ten years all the” way from ten cents per pound 
to one dollar. Taking the average of any three 
years, however, the business has never failed to 
yield a handsome profit. This is conclusively shown 
by the general air of prosperity worn by the valley, 
the neat and attractive homes of the farmers, the 
busy town of Puyallup, the pretty village of Sumner, 
and the well-fenced, carefully cultivated fields. 

: A large hop field in the full maturity of the vines 
18 a beautiful sight. No crop, not even the sugar- 
cane of the South, makes such a luxuriant growth. 











The supporting poles, about fifteen feet 
high, are completely hidden by the fes- 
toons of the vine, so that each hill of 
plants supports a tall column of verdure. 
The long tendrils reach across from row 
to row, and you can walk across the 
fields in long, narrow colonnades of 
leaves and flowers, breathing drowsy, 
aromatic odors. An Englishman once 
told me that the most attractive sight he 
saw in America was the fields of Indian 
torn. If he had seen the hop fields of 
the Puyallup Valley I am sure he would 
have found them even more beautiful 
than the tasseled maize. 

The average yield from an acre of hops 
is 1,500 pounds, and a ton to the acre is 
about the height of the grower’s expecta- 
tions. At twenty cents a pound, which 
is below the average price, this gives a 
return of $300 for each acre in cultiva- 
tion. A farmer who has. ten acres in 
hops and a few more for grain and pas- 
turage is independent. Twenty acres 
in hops makes the owner rank as a rich 
man inthe Puyallup Valley. These rich 
valley lands are not obtained, however, 
at the mere cost of taking them, like the 
prairies of Eastern Washington. When 
in state of nature they are covered with 
a heavy growth of timber, and to clear 
them and get rid of stumps and roots 
costs from $75 to $100 per acre. They 
are well worth all the money expended 
on them to bring them under cultivation, 
and it will not be many years before all 
the wild land in the valley will be cleared 
and densely settled. 

Conspicuous objects in the hop country 
are the brown drying-houses, with their 
wooden chimneys and inclined plat- 
forms up which the Indian pickers carry their laden 
baskets. The hops must be dried by slow evapora- 
tion before they are pressed in bales and sent to 
market. Nearly all the work of the hop harvest is 
done by Indian men and women, who come up the 
Puyallup River in their high-prowed dug-out canoes 
from the different reservations on the Sound, or across 
the mountains from the Yakima country on their 
ponies. Peaceable people are these tawny, long- 
haired aborigines, and industrious, too, in a slow- 
going way, being glad of the chance to earn a little 
money. The hop-growers would not know how to make 





shift for labor in the picking season without them. 


Traffic of the Division. 


The chief sources of traffic on the new road 
will be as follows : 

ist. Wheat from interior Washington and Oregon 
to tide-water. The wheat tonnage will be large at 
the start and will speedily grow to very heavy pro- 
portions. 

2d. Coal from the Roslyn mines eastward for 
local consumption to all the towns in Eastern 
Washington and Oregon, and westward for shipment 
by sea to San Francisco. 

8d. Coal from the mines of Carbonado, Wilkeson, 
and South Prairie and from the as yet undeveloped 
field of Green River westward to Tacoma for ship- 
ment. The traffic from the mines now worked is 
already very heavy. 

4th. Coke from Wilkeson to the Montana smelt- 
ers, and also to San Francisco. ° 


5th. Cattle and sheep from the ranges of the 
Yakima Valley to the Sound cities and to British 
Columbia. Also cattle eastward bound to the Montana 
ranges. 

6th. Lumber, both east and west bound, from the 
great forests on both sides of the mountains. 

7th. Hops from the Puyallup Valley and from 
the Yakima Valley eastward to the Milwaukee and 
St. Louis breweries. 

8th. Fruits and vegetables from the warm valleys 
of the middle Yakima country westward to the 
Sound cities, which are now supplied from San 
Francisco. / 

9th. Through freight of all kinds to the Sound 
cities, and also to Portland. 

10th. A variety of return through freight east 
bound, leading articles of which will be salmon, 
wool, Oregon dried fruits, tea from China and 
Japan, other Asiatic products, bullion from the: Pe- 
shastin mines, ete. 

11th. Ores of the precious metals, from the Col- 
ville, Coeur d’Alene, Okanagan and Peshastin mining 
districts, in Eastern Washington to Tacoma, where a 
smelter and reduction works are to be erected this year. 
It will be economical to smelt them at the tide-level 
of the Pacific on Puget Sound, where coke is cheap 
and there is water transportation. 

12th. A good local and through passenger busi- 
ness both ways. In less than a year the new 
Cascade Division will rank for earning capacity with 
the old divisions of the Northern Pacific in Minnesota 
and Dakota. 





VIEW IN THE YAKIMA CANYON, CASCADE DIVISION, N. P. R. R.—[From a photo by E. J. Hamacher. 
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SUMMIT OF STAMPEDE PASS, LOOKING WEST FROM THE SWITCHBACK ROAD, CASCADE DIVISION, N. P. R. R.—[From a sketch by J. T. Pickett. 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT AND FLOUR 
MARKET. 


OrFice or THE NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE, t 
MINNEAPOLIS, May 26, 1887. 

The wheat market during the past month has been 
called firm and the general tendency of prices 
has been toward a higher level. A good export de- 
mand has existed and there has been a very material 
decrease in ‘the visible supply, although the latter is 
yet too large to be entirely satisfactory to the forces 
working for higher prices. Outside of what is termed 
the legitimate situation the most important feature in 
trade circles has been clique operations. These op- 
erations have been characterized by as much mystery 
as before, and while many times the pretended se- 
crets of the organization, engaged in the manipu!a- 
tion of prices, have been revealed, the public is in as 
dense fog as ever. Among the things known the 
best known thing is that no one out of the secret cir- 
cle managing the deal seems to know anything about 


its organization or purposes. But whoever it is, or 
whatever its purpose may be, the thing called the 


clique remains apparently in control of the situation 
and seemingly competent to dictate to all outsiders. 
A month ago the May option in Chicago, where this 
mystery is thickest, was the scare option. That is, 
May was above June and June above the later fut- 
ures, for June and the later months were supposed 
to be beyond the reach of probable corners. Before 
May came around the opinions of the wise ones were 
upset, May dropped down to its legitimate position, 
as compared with June, leaving the usual premium 
for carrying charges, May dropped two cents under 
June and July at a discount. Then it was held that 
the thing the great bear plunges on the Chicago 
board of trade had run from was only a shadow. 
These plungers regained their composure and opened 
the play by driving down the market some five or 
six cents and plainly inquired by their actions: 
Who’s afraid? By the time they were well settled 
in this complacent frame of mind they had sold great 
lots of wheat for June delivery. Their followers and 
admirers, ashamed of their own late fight, turned in 
as plucky as the leaders and agreed to deliver un- 
counted millions of wheat in June. Their offerings 





were quietly absorbed at the low prices, and when 
they began to look for the bottom to drop entirely 
out of the market, to their surprise, prices began to 
harden, influenced by a silent but steady inquiry. 
The recently blustering crowd was seized with a rag- 
ing desire to get back their short contracts, or hedge 
against them by buying of some one else. They bid 
prices up on each other until values were higher than 
ever, by the time they were evened up. The same 
bold lay-out followed by the same cowardly run has 
been several times re-enacted. Outside of the shad- 
owy mystery there is a well defined bull element 
among conservative traders, the country over. Last 
week crop conditions seemed to fortify their posi- 
tion. The stand of winter wheat in the great middle 
belt was known to be belowan average and much 
lower than a year ago. In the spring-wheat section 
the young plant was in a critical condition. A 
threatened drouth spread over the whole area and 
there was endless gossip written and wired all over 
about it, magnifying the discouraging prospects and 
even detailing exaggerated particulars of irreparable 
damage already sustained. On the other hand facts 
did not justify the bull predictions of crop failure, 
and in spite of the large exports, a large surplus of 
the old crop promises to stare in the face of the new, 
and menace hopes of high prices as similar conditions 
have in past seasons. 

The situation in the Northwest has reflected the 
general situation, though prices have been more 
stable than at most places. The receipts at Minne- 
apolis have been large for the season, and at Duluth 
have been increasing since the opening of the lake 
until they average above 100 cars there daily. How 
long the arrivals of the two points will continue to 
equal 300 cars a day, as they now do,’is.a question. 
Some contend the large movement is about over. 
There are, however, some 8,000,000 bushels in country 
elevators in Minnesota and Dakota. If it were all to 
market in Minneapolis and Duluth, and come ina 
steady stream until all in, the amount nowin such 
country houses would consume in arriving all the 
working days between now and August 1, at the rate 
of 300 cars a day. In view of the large surplus back 
in the country, millers ,and elevator men generally 





have been for some weeks free sellers of wheat for 
shipment to the Chicago market. Such wheat is go- 
ing both from Minneapolis elevators and from North- 
west country points to Chicago, sales having been 
made there on the late bulge, for June delivery. 
Owing to the country shipments, to Chicago direct 
without entering either Minneapolis or Duluth the 
figures of arrivals at these points will be cut down 
by such diversions. 

Following has been the range of prices in Minne- 


apolis for the month: 

Highest. Lowest. Chogios- Year : 
ee eee 83 80 82% 
No. 1 Northern....... 8&2 79 81% 15% 
No. 2 Northern....... 80% 17% 80 73 


Futures closed active at 81% for June 1 hard, 
831¢ for July, No.1 Northern 801¢ June, 821 July, 
No. 2 Northern 79 June, 8044 July. 

Flour.—The flour market was fairly brisk during 
the early part of the month and considerable stock 
was sold in advance of production, at what was then 
called good figures. Later wheat advanced, but the 
flour had to be turned out at the same old price to fill 
the contracts. That work haS been going on to date. 
Fresh sales cannot yet be made on a parity with the 
new cost of wheat, and millers are not making any 
new flour contracts to speak of. They willsoon have 
to establish a vise, hold their product, sell at a loss 
or shut upshop unless wheat goes down. Which horn 
the millers will catch on to, it is not easy now to be 
sure of. They don’t know themselves. Cables 
quote firm markets abroad and so they are, but the 
firmness is so far below the cost of laying flour down 
there that the firmness will not overload their mark- 
ets with fresh arrivals from the Northwest. Then 


they want the middle and low grades only, and the 
domestic markets hold afair supply of the upper 
qualities. Domestic buyers seem to realize their ad- 
vantage and are apparently unconcerned for the fut- 
ure. Tosum it all up, the market is flat, with buyers 
unconcerned and comfortable, and millers cross. 

Quotations at the mills for carloads or round lots 
are: Patents, $4.45@4.60; straights, $4.20@4.40; 
first bakers’, $3.75@3.90; second bakers’, $3.00@3.35; 
best low grades, $1.90@2.10; red dog, $1.35@1.55, 
in A tn 

otations are on flour in barrels, except as 

otuten a. The rule is to discount 25c per bbl for 230 and 140 
th jute bags, 20c for 98% cotton sacks, 15c for 49% cotton 
sacks, = for 24%) cotton sacks, and 20c for 49% paper 
sacks. In half barrels, the extra charge is 30c per bbl. 
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It is a satisfaction to know that at the American 
Exhibition, now in progress in London, the products 
of the Northwest are well represented. P. B. Groat, 
the General Emigration Agent of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, tooK over a car-load of specimens of 
grains, grasses, woods, minerals, etc., classified, and 
making an excellent show for the resources of the 
entire belt of country between Lake Superior and 
Puget Sound. Mr. Groat is an expert in arranging 
such objects so they will speak for themselves. His 
display at the Minnesota State Fair last fall was the 
most attractive and instructive single feature of that 
institution. 





* 

It is currently reported in Montana that the Cen- 
tral Railroad will not cross the Missouri at Great 
Falls, but will build on the north bank all the way to 
its junction with the Manitoba. If this is correct it 
means that there is no coal at Sand Coulee worth 
going there for. A great deal has been written of 
late about the beds of coking coal in Sand Coulee, about 
eighteen miles from Great Falls, and the Manitoba 
Railroad people have made a strong point of these de- 
posits, which they argued were destined to afford coke 
for Butte and ultimately to build up a smelting in- 
dustry at the Falls. The Northern Pacific manage- 
ment had this coal field examined before the Manitoba 
heard of it and the result was not favorable. Accord- 
ing to the N. P. experts the coal is only a fair lignite, 
lying in small pockets. 

West of the Rockies speculation is rife in all the 
towns as to the probable route of the Manitoba Road 
when it builds next year west from Helena, Montana, 
on its way to the Pacific coast. Missoula people 
think that their town cannot be missed unless an 
extreme northern route should be selected, in which 
case the road would come down the Kootenai, skirt 
Lake Pend d’Oreiile and strike Spokane Falls. A 
more probable route is down the Little Blackfoot to 
Missoula and thence down the Missoula River and up 








the St. Regis, into the Coeur d’Alene mining district. 
In Lewistown, Idaho, the citizens insist that the 
true route is by way of the Lou Lou and the Clear- 
water, to their town. Seattle believes that whatever 
route may be taken across the Rockies and across or 
around the Bitter Root Mountains the tide wate1 
terminus will inevitably be at her wharves. Mean- 
while it is probable that not even Mr. J. J. Hill him- 
self has any definite plans made beyond getting to 
Helena and Butte. 


THE Manitoba Provincial Government has deter- 
mined to take the bit in its teeth in the matter of 
regulating the railway system of the Province, and 
has authorized a company to build from Winnipeg to 
the Dakota boundary in defiance of the contract of 
the Dominion Government with the Canadian Pacific, 
which gives to that corporation an absolute monopoly 
within twenty miles of the line, prohibiting the con- 
struction of any road within that belt without the 
consent of the favored company. The purpose of 
this arbitrary prohibition was to enable the C. P. to 
make high local rates without the fear of competition, 
and to strike at the business of the American trans- 
continental lines by low through rates. Protected 
against any retaliation in the way of an invasion of 
its territory by lines working in accord with Ameri- 
ean roads, this costly pet. of the Canadian ministry 





| felt safe in its piratical policy. But the people of 


Manitoba refuse to be tied to a gigantic monopoly 
forced on them from Ottawa. They find nothing in 
the scheme of federation which authorizes the 
Dominion Government to interfere with the develop- 
ment of their local railway system. The road which 
they are going to build to the boundary will connect 
with a line down the Red River Valley from Grand 
Forks, to be constructed this season, and to be 
operated in the interest of the Northern Pacific. It 
will take the wheat of some of the most productive 
regions of Southern Manitoba to its natural outlet at 
Duluth. Ultimately it will connect with the Mani- 
toba & Northwestern Road, which is already in 
operation from Portage La Prairie over two hundred 
miles through a good farming country. 
RAILWAY PROBLEMS IN THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST. 

The lease of the lines of the Oregon Railway and 
Navigation Company by the Union Pacific raises 
some interesting questions concerning the railway 
situation in the Pacific Northwest. Will there be a 
struggle for territory and traffic between the Northern 
Pacific and the Union Pacific, now that each has its 
own line from the East all the way to the Pacific coast, 
or will there be an amicable arrangement between 
the two roads? The conservative character of both 
President Harris and President Adams leads to the 
supposition that there will be no war. There are 
complications in the situation, however, which may 
lead to unforeseen results. For example, the farmers 
of Pendleton are already grading a line to the North- 
ern at Wallula to secure cheaper rates for their wheat 
to the seaboard, and this line drains some of the best 
wheat country tributary to the O. R. and N. system. 
Then the Walla Walla people are more and more 
restless about their freight charges and have secured 
contracts from nearly all the farmers in the neigh- 
borhood, agreeing that their wheat shall be shipped 
for two years at $4 per ton over any road that may be 
built to connect with the Northern at Ainsworth. 
This scheme, if carried out, would open another wide 
gap in the traffic of the old road down to Columbia. 

Furthermore, steamboats will certainly be put on 
the Snake River and on the Columbia above Celilo to 
bring wheat to the Northern from districts heretofore 
exclusively tributary to the O. R.and N. The North- 
ern cannot well refuse this tonnage because it comes 
from the country drained by another road. Having 
built a road over the Cascade Mountains to tide 
water it will certainly regard itself as entitled to 
all the wheat that is offered to it to carry. On the 
other hand the Union Pacific is already looking with 
covetous eyés upon Spokane Falls and upon the 








Coeur d’Alene mining district, and has made surveys 
to both these points. To build to them would be to 
invade Northern Pacifie territory and would no doubt 
lead the Northern to go into the best wheat country 
south of Snake River without delay, and probably to 
build a line direct to Portland down the north bank of 
the Columbia. 

If a division of territory is agreed upon, the Snake 
River is the only natural dividing line, and if that 
should be adopted the Union would have to surrender 
its Palouse branch to Colfax, Farmington and Moscow, 
for which the Northern has now very little use, since 
it has got a line of its own into the Palouse country. 
An ameliorating feature in the situation is found, how- 
ever, in the fact that the O. R. and_N. never in 
recent years has been able to handle all the wheat 
crop of its tributary belt before snow-fall. With the 
new settlement of Eastern Oregon and Washington 
there will be business enough for both the great Pacific 
roads, and if they are wise they wiil not put extra 
burdens on their finances by quarreling about territory 
and paralleling each other’s lines. 


THE SKAGIT RIVER VALLEY. 


People who go out to the Puget Sound country 
in Washington Territory with a view of taking up 
land for agricultural settlement are often discouraged 
when, after sailing up and down the Sound, they see 
nothing but heavy forests on its banks. They are 
slow to believe that back of those forests are many 
fertile valleys which produce almost fabulous crops 
of hops, wheat, oats, vegetables and hay. A short 
description of one of those valleys may prove in- 
teresting to many of our readers. The Skagit River, 
heading in the Cascade Mountains near Mt. Baker, 
makes the longest and widest of all the valleys on 
the eastern shore of the Sound. The Skagit enters 
the Sound about forty miles below Seattle and is 
navigable for steamboats at all seasons for a distance 
of sixty miles. During high water boats go up 
twenty miles further. The bottom lands along the 
river are from one to five miles wide and have as rich 
a soil as can be found on the face of the globe. They 
are as yet but sparsely settled. No prairies are to be 
found and all the land has to be cleared if used for 
farming purposes. The cost of clearing the alder 
and vine maple land is about $20 an acre. The fir 
land is much more expensive to clear on account of 
the great size of the trees and the cost of getting out 
the stumps. Such land cannot be entirely cleared of 
trees and ‘stumps for less than $75 per acre. This 
seems a very high price to pay for a farm, but owing to 
the richness of the soil, the nearness to markets and 
the excellent natural pasturage in the woods where 
clearing has only been begun, the farmer who has 
twenty acres under cultivation is, as a rule, better 
off than one who has 160 acres in prairie countries. 
The settler can start in with only two or three acres 
and a little stock to run in the woods, and can easily 
make a living while he is clearing more land and his 
stock is increasing. Ina few years he will havea 
valuable homestead. New comers can always get 
employment in the lumber camps at good wages. 
The Skagit River lumber has a high reputation at all 
the mills on the Sound. Timber is fir and cedar, and 
of the latter shingles are made so cheaply and of such 
an excellent quality that a market has been found for 
them as far east as Ohio. They are dried in the 
bunch by an improved drier. In the Skagit River 
country are numerous fields of bituminous coal good 
for blacksmithing, and said to coke well, which have 
not yet been developed. There is also a mine of iron 
ore sure some time in connection with the coal to fur- 
nish the foundation for a great iron industry. The 


postoffices on the river, in order, from its mouth, are 
Fir, Skagit City, Mt. Vernon, Avon, Sterling, Lyman 
and Birds Eye. The Skagit River country is reached 
by small steamers from Seattle. A larger boat is 
being built in Tacoma and will begin running in 
June. The distance from Tacoma to the mouth of 
the river is eighty miles. This is a very attractive 





country for settlers who are not afraid to go into the . 


woods, and who want to secure the advantages of the 
mild winters and cool summers which prevail in the 


Puget Sound region. 
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MOUNT TACOMA AND THE CASCADE RANGE, AS SEEN FROM TACOMA, W.T. ALTITUDE OF MOUNT TACOMA, 14,444 FEET. 


OVER THETAMERICAN ALPS. 


F. A. Carle in St. Paul Pioneer Press, May 5. 


One rainy and snowy and sunshiny day last week, 
I took a morning walk over the summit of the Cas- 
eade Mountains in Washington Territory. One 
notable day next month will see the last rail of the 
transcontinentaljline of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
laid over the same summit, completing the long de- 
ferred railroad connection of Puget Sound on the 
Pacificf{coast with the head of Mississippi River navi- 
gation at St. Paul and with the interior lakes at 
Duluth. There is a famous historic fiction that the 
Northern Pacific Road was completed in August, 1883, 
when the golden spike was constructively driven home 
in Montana and all the railroad culverts from St. Paul 
to Portland were choked with champagne to the glory 
of Henry Villard. That fiction was dispélled when 
the Oregon Transcontinental bubble vanished like a 
puff of incense smoke, leaving Villard a bankrupt 
instead of a financial deity, and the Northern Pacific 
wildly beating the air with its western end, and con- 
tent at last to patch out its line to the coast by a joint 
lease of the Oregon Railway and Navigation route 
from Wallula to Portland with its greatest American 
rival—the Union Pacific. After that rude awaken- 
ing, the reconstructed Northern Pacific Company lost 
no time in preparing to transform Villard’s fantastic 
dream to substantial reality by completing its origin- 
ally projected line over the Cascade Mountains to 
Puget Sound. As soon as the company recovered its 
footing after the shock of 1883, work was begun on 
this division, stretching 250 miles from Pasco on the 
Columbia River, over the Stampede Pass of the 
Cascade Mountains to Tacoma, at the head of Puget 
Sound, and so diligently prosecuted that within three 
years the rails on either side of the mountains have 
been brought within four miles of each other upon 
the summit. In about one month more this gap will 
be closed, and the Northern Pacific, for the first time, 
will run over its own rails for every foot of the way 
from St. Paul to the Pacific coast. 

1 have just traversed this nearly completed line 
under circumstances exceptionally agreeable and 
favorable. The company proposed to let the comple- 
tion of the line consummate itself without fireworks 
or fanfaronade, but they counted without E. V. 
Smailey, the historiographer of the Northern Pacific 
country, and his indefatigable Nortrawrest oN 
WHEELS. It was left to this ingenious magazine 





publisher to organize the second Villardjexpedition, 
in whose modest but keen and wholesome delights 
its fortunate sharers lost all envious memories of the 
truffles and champagne of the first. It is a liberal 
education in geography and local history to travel 
over the Northern Pacific country with Mr. Smalley. 
He has traversed it on foot and horseback, in buck- 
board and palace car, studying its topography, col- 
lecting its legends and spreading the influence and 
subscription list of THz NorTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
He seems to know every foot of the country and every 
man in it. Side-track him in a sage-brush desert or 
drop him from a trestle into a lonely canyon, and he 
will stick his benignant head out of a window to hail 
a potential subscriber in a solitary ranche, after 
whose children he will inquire affectionately and 
accurately by name. Advertisers and real estate 
agents waylay him on the platted prairie, and manu- 
script-laden contributors disturb his vibrant slumbers 
in the somber woods where rolls the Oregon, no longer 
solitary in the sound of its dashing. The very prairie 
dogs wag their expressive stubs with joy at his ap- 
proach, and slily mark up the price of eligible corner 
holes in their village. Smalley makes ita point of 
conscience to own lots in every town on the Northern 
Pacific main line and branches, upon which he pays 
taxes year after year, with pathetic loyalty. 

THE NORTHWEST ON WHEELS (everybody knows 
that this is the name of Smalley’s special car) took 


me by way of Wallula Junction, the Oregon Railway 


and Navigation line and Portland to Tacoma, the 
headquarters of Chief Engineer Anderson and 
Assistant Manager Buckley. You will learn all 
about Tacoma from the June number of THE NorTH- 
WEST MAGAZINE and I don’t want to rub the bloom 
off that appetizing peach too roughly. Tacoma is 
the terminal city the Northern Pacific is building up 
in the wilderness on Puget Sound. Four years ago, 
when I saw it first, it was a chaos of charred stumps 
and muddy hillsides. Now it has 8,000 population 
against probably as many hundred then; broad, hard 
streets, imposing brick blocks, tasteful residences, 
and a hotel that rivals the fabled architectural won- 
ders of the Southern California coast. Forty miles 
down the Sound is the city of Seattle, which grew to 
10,000 population while Tacoma was getting ready to 
start, but has remained nearly stationary since, 
for want of the fostering care of some railroad. 
When this lack is supplied—and the Seattle people 
are looking hopefully towards J. J. Hill—look out 





for a new St. Paul and Minneapolis scramble on the 
coast. All this about Seattle is hearsay. It rained 
the day I was going over there. I think it rained 
more or less every day I was on “the coast, for that 
matter. But there is nothing terrible about the rain 
of the Sound. It has neither chill nor sting. It 
comes stealing down out of a sofi, gray sky, ina 
deprecating, almost caressing fashion, like the fall of 
a fluttering rose leaf or the touch of a baby’s hand. 
The natives call it a dry rain and the phrase fits the 
thing pretty closely. The rain of the coast is like 
our winter cold at home. You never feel it, you 
know. Then it brings compensation in the brilliant 
verdure of the lawns and the peach-and-cream skins 
of the women. Girls reared in the Sound country 
have the complexions one reads of in English society 
novels. One rustic Diana in blue flannel, who sat in 
the seat before mine on the train from Tacoma to 
Puyallup, had a skin of such dazzling cream-white 
and exquisite rose-pink that the car positively seemed 
to darken when she left it. This was the day I 
started over the Cascade Range, turning my back on 
private car and cosy rooms, instructive companion- 
ship and enlightened cookery, beaux yeux and 
brighter wit. I hope they are shining on some other 
remote wayfarer as appreciative, ces beaux yeux-la— 
black and brilliant, capable of shooting lightnings; 
gray and gentle, sometimes veiled in April mists. 
Their light plays like a golden glory about my brief 
memories of the coast. 

Mr. Buckley was my costumer for the expedition. 
He scoured the town with me for massive boots, 
stagey gauntlets, impossible headgear and other 
means to make a figure to appall the heart of a treasure 
coach driver ina lonely canyon. Thus accoutred, I 
was consigned by telegraph to J. J. Donovan, engi- 
neer in charge of construction on the west side of the 
mountains. This is a good place to unload some 
statistics and other information, useful but unin- 
spiring. The Cascade Division is about 250 miles 
long, of which about 100 miles remain in the hands 
of the engineers and contractors. For twenty-five 
miles out of Tacoma the line follows the old branch 
to the Carbonado coal mines. Some 120 miles on the 
eastern slope of the mountains, from Pasco to the 
Roslyn coal mines, have been turned over to the 
operating department. The intermediate section is 
in the immediate jurisdiction of H. S. Huson, division 
engineer, a Grinnell graduate with the torso of 
Hercules and the beard of a Viking Dane. . He has 
built railroads all over the country, and is the man, by 
the way, who first surveyed the famous Kicking Horse 
Pass of the Canadian Pacific, for whose discovery 
Maj. Rogers is going to and fro claiming credit. His 
jurisdiction has three divisions—fifty miles on the 
east slope, in charge of Assistant Engineer Reardon, 
on which iron is now laid to the mouth of the tunnel; 
fifty miles on the west side, under charge of Assistant 
Engineer Donovan, now within three or four miles 
of the summit; and the tunnel itself a mighty arched 
hole through the mountain nearly two miles long and 
19x23 feet in section. This tunnel isin charge of 
Supt. Jameson, and is about half done. It will not 
be finished till next summer. In the meantime they 
are building a switchback over the mountain, as 
described by Mr. West in his letter to the Pioneer 
Press last winter. This is seven or eight miles long, 
and will be finished by the first of June, when trains 
will begin to run over the division. The western 
section rises from South Prairie, 500 feet above the 
sea level, to the west portal of the tunnel, 2,800 feet 
high—2,300 feet in fifty miles. On the east the slope 
is more gradual, from 300 feet at Pasco to 2,860 at 
the east tunnel portal, or 2,560 feet in about 175 
miles. Over the tunnel at the lowest point in the 
Stampede Pass the mountain range rises to 3,900 
feet, or 1,100 feet above the line (not counting fifteen 
feet of snow). I hope somebody will enjoy digesting 


these statistics more than I enjoyed collecting them. 

It took me from 11 o’clock A. M. to 8 P. M. to cover 
the seventy miles from Tacoma to Weston, where 
Donovan’s camp is placed. One-third of the route 
lay through the hop country, the moist and fertile 
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levels of the Puyallup Valley, where the potent vine 
attains a perfection not known elsewhere in the 
world. This valley has been settled for the better 
part of a generation, and produced last year 1,500,000 
pounds of hops. The country looks prosperous but 
not picturesque. The charred stumps of new clear- 
ings are frequent, and the bare poles of the hop 
ranches now disfigure fields that the autumn will 
adorn with the rich and graceful beauty of clamber- 
ing vines and hanging clusters. A timber country in 
slow transition from wildness to settlement is a 
ghastly thing, anyway. The slaughter of a forest 
to make room for farms, however rational and nec- 
essary, has something depressingly tragic about it. 
The Pacific slope is wooded from the crest of the 
mountains to the sea level, and every patch of settle- 
ment is black with the bones of murdered trees. 
Forty miles from Tacoma the line enters the Green 
River Valley, which it follows up to the summit, and 
here the real mountain climbing begins. The Green 
River is the pretttest trout stream in America. Atthe 
first glimpse of its clear pools and dancing ripples, the 
palm tingles for the pressure of the butt and the ear 
pricks itself for the rattle of the reel. Born in 
mountain spring and reinforced by melting snows, it 
flows free from a tinge of glacial cloudiness, bril- 
liant and transparent as liquid emerald, over clean 
brown rocks and motley pebbles. Soclear are its 
waters, where not flecked with foam from its numer- 
ous cascades, that one can count the pebbles and fol- 
low the darting of the trout from the car window. 
They won’t rise at this season—more’s the pity. For 
thirty miles I followed the rocky gorge of this beauti- 
ful stream, overcoming about 1,000 feet of elevation 
and getting into the true mountain district. The 
timber grew larger, the rocks bolder, the peaks of the 
range nearer, and the whole scenery distinctly 
Alpine. The frogs that hung thick upon the slope 
all day prevented any wide outlook, but the glowing 
chill in the air and the patches of snow in the woods 
revealed the elevation. 

That night I slept with Assistant Engineer Dono- 
van, a bright young fellow with a Celtic twinkle in 
his eye, and a clever faculty for getting technical 
facts through the lay skull without a pile-driver. He 
is very proud of his line up the mountain, which pa- 
tient skill has made nearly perfect in an engineering 
sense. It doesn’t lose a foot of elevation from South 
Prairie to the summit, fifty miles. The preliminary 
surveyors had the worst of it in this country. The 
contractors had it comparatively easy, with a solid 
foundation to build on, and plenty of gravel and tim- 
ber on the right of way itself. Together, they have 
made a splendid road. The most serious problem 
was the transportation of supplies, which had to be 
earried for long distances on mule-back over mount- 
ain trails. The next day was brief, but glorious. 
After breakfast I started out with Division Engineer 
Huson, who had come across from headquarters to 
quell a Chinese riot, for the final tramp over the sum- 
mit. It took us four hours to walk as many miles 
and surmount 1,000 feet of elevation, on a narrow 
path cut through forest, rock and stream, up and 
down break-neck slopes, and around dizzy hillsides, 
sometimes ankle-deep in-mud, sometimes knee-deep 
in snow, which lay from six to fifteen feet deep on a 
level beside the path, and was piled from twenty to 
nearly fifty feet deep in the valleys. Huson has a 
demi-god-like physique and a life-long training as an 
engineer, but I can tire him out on a mountain trail. 
The day had all the charm of coquettish uncertainty. 
Spurts of rain in the valleys and whirls of snow on 
the sumnut alternated with glints of bright sunshine, 
lighting up the panorama of the valley as it rolled 
back under our feet, the inclosing peaks enameled 
with gleaming snow, and the hillsides hung with 
wreaths of clouds above which we had climbed. It 
was high noon when we reached the summit, and 
found scores of snow-shoveling Chinamen, burnt 
black by exposure and adorned with snow goggles, 
clattering their chop-sticks over the rice kettles in a 
snow cut forty-five feet deep, whose alabaster walls 
rose above us like the battlements of the ice palace. 





Here I left Huson resting his huge frame in the cut 
while I scrambled, partly on hands and knees, up 
one of the two peaks between which the Stampede 
Pass finds its way. It was well worth the trouble. 
From that rounded summit of rock and snow, more 
than 4,000 feet above the sea, the landscape fell off 
sharply on either side, revealing miles and miles of 
valley and cliff and canyon. To the west the head- 
waters of the Green stole under great natural bridges 
of accumulated snow towards their final destination 
in Puget Sound. To the east, the Yakima, springing 
out almost under my feet, started on its journey 
down the long slope to the Cc!umbia. There was a 
curious contrast in the physical aspect of the two 
slopes. On the west the sun was darkened by the 
moisture-laden clouds from the Pacific; the air was 
full of snow, and the mountains were white with the 
winter’s accumulation. On the east the sun shown 
brightly in a clear sky, and the dark foliage of the 
evergreen trees concealed the scantier deposit of snow 
at their feet. Winter and spring seemed to meet on 
the summit whee I stood. 

A brisk tramp of an hour down the slope brought 
us to the tunnel camp, where I ate my weight in en- 
gineer’s supplies and created a temporary famine in 
Jameson’s larder. After dinner we plunged 2,000 
feet into the earth to inspect the largest tunnel in 
America, after the Hoosac. Excavation has pro- 
gressed about this distance at each end of the tunnel, 
completing two-fifths of the entire 9,860 feet of exca- 
vation. Work goes on steadily night and day with 
the aid of all modern appliances, and Capt. Sidney 
Bennett, brother of Nelson Bennett of Montana fame, 
and in charge of the work under his brother’s con- 
tract, believes that it can be completed next May, in 
spite of unexpected difficulties, arising mainly from 
the soft and friable character of the interior rock. 
Curiously enough, this trouble increases as the hole 
grows deeper. They are obliged to timber the bore 
the whole length, and tons of superfluous excavation 
have been made necessary by the caving in of rock 
from the roof and the oozing up of clay from the bot- 
tom, under the pressure of the mountain at the sides. 
Nelson Bennett told me at Ellensburgh afterwards 
that he had under consideration a new method of ex- 
cavation to overcome these difficulties. There must 
be nearly a thousand men employed at the tunnel 
and on the adjacent sections of road; but I saw few 
signs of the customary end-of-the-track riot and con- 
fusion. Perhaps the snow and cold discourages it- 
I am more inclined to think, however, that the disci- 
pline of these camps is unusually strict and wholesome. 
Spirits are interdicted within the whole jurisdiction 
of the construction department, and can only be pro- 
cured under narrow and careful limitations at the con- 
tractor’s store. But don’t for a moment imagine that 
these hospitable people allow the stranger within 
thir gates to gasp dry-throated over the mountains. 

That finished my trip over the American Alps. 
The long slide down the Yakima Valley, with its Sus- 
quehanna-like glades above and its sage-brush reaches 
below, was chiefly notable for one fleeting glimpse, 
caught over the edge of the range, of the crater cup 
of Tacoma—that elusive coquette of a mountain I 
have crossed the continent twice to find veiled in 
August smoke or April fogs. I consoled myself with 
the stately dome of Mount Adams, which overlooks 
the valley for miles. Adams is a very presentable 
mountain—only 3,000 feet lower than Tacoma—and 
one can’t always have the best or the whole of the earth. 





Young men writing out to Dakota from eastern 
cities, inquiring for chances for clerkships or light 
employment in towns, are not given encouragement 
of the kind desired, as there is a surplus of clerks 
and the pay is light. They are given the advice of 
the old Scotchman, ‘‘Get hold of the land, me boy, 
get hold of the land.” ‘‘Soft snaps” are not lying 
around loose, but it is believed that for the industri- 
ous young man who is willing to work and wait, 
there is no more inviting field, or one that promises 
more certain reward for well-directed effort.—Wash- 
burn (Dak.) Times. 





For The Northwest Magazine. 
ONCE, TWICE, THRICE. 


A True Story of the Gogebic Mining Region. 


BY H. O. H. 


*T was a beautiful night in early winter. Moon and 
stars sent their radiance far and wide over the snow 
and through the old trees, till all nature glinted and 
beamed as if under the spell of an enchanter. 

The great magician had covered the gnarled limbs 
of the ancient forest with polished armor, had sud- 
denly chained the silvery stream, and breathed his 
subtle power over the little mirror lake. The snow 
he had shimmered with diamonds that sparkled at 
every turn, casting their beauteous light up to the 
icicles bending over them. Every weed and bush 
was heavy with a glittering weight that seemed to be 
stooping to caress the gems on the snow beneath. 
The fair moon looked down through the clear air, 
and reveled in the scene before her. 

She looked on the lake and stream, on the wood- 
land and farm, and lastly her eye beheld a house. 
That too had been charmed. From loftiest chimney 
to lowest foundation stone, the frost fairy had cov- 
ered its surface with an ice-plating, and had hung 
glistening pendants from every conceivable projec- 
tion. One vast blaze of silver light, it seemed, in 
truth, the very palace of the frost king—formed of 
dew and imprisoned rainbows congealed by the magic 
wand. 

Was it the fairy palace? No, it was the home of 
Maurice Keene. They called him a king on ’Change, 
not of gold or silver, but of another ore of real and 
solid worth. This ice-clad home of his was a sub- 
stantial one possessed of all the comforts of modern 
life. No fairies tampered with its water pipes, or 
watched over its furnace; but they left the interior of 
the place warm, cosy and comfortable, quite in con- 
trast with the cold, icy splendor without. 

The fairies, however, seemed to have complete 
possession of one place—the elegant grate of the 
room in which Keene was sitting. The little sprites 
took the shape of sparks and flames, and danced and 
whirled, and darted away, only to reappear in more 
fantastic mazes. They played with one another at 
hide and seek, in front of one coal, then peeping out 
from behind the next. They shed their light through 
the room, now playing upon the strong and genial 
features of their host, now softly flitting around the 
wavy hair of a lovely lady sitting near him. The 
world knew her as the gifted wife of the millionaire, 
the lucky young business man. Her home knew her 
as ‘‘My treasure, Marie,”—for through long years her 
loving husband remained the same. 

They sat before the fire and talked of old times. 
They recalled the days when they made mud pies ,in 
Dublin, when Maurice’s father had a store which 
Barney Terence managed for him. ‘Those were hap- 
py frolics in the old store, where Barney connived at 
their fun. 

He afterward came to America, and in New York 
he made a fortune. Later, Keene’s father left the 
old country for the new. In some way his property 
slipped from him, and he found himself almost pen- 
niless in the great metropolis. In his extremity he 
chanced to meet his former manager. ‘The greeting 
was cordial. Barney insisted that the family should 
be brought to his home, and there they should stay 
till they could have one of their own. He was as good 
ashis word. Work was found and the family cared for. 

Those were days long ago. Here was the sonin a 
home which had come to him through his own skill 
in his profession. Pluck and sharp sagacity had led 
him to pursue with indomitable zeal the track of those 
who had given up the search of the ore. He went 
further, found it, made his fortune. Through all 
hardships his Marie had faithfully helped him, 
joyed in his joys and cheered him ina his sorrows. He 
knew her worth and foudly idolized her. She had 
been his life’s star. Safe in their beautiful home, 
their happiness was complete. 

They still sat there thinking of the past, and as 
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they mused the fire burned, and the little fairies 
danced away. Finally Maurice started up, took out 
his watch, and as the light fell on the open face, he 
exclaimed ‘‘Twelve o’clock! I had no idea it was so 
late! I must take the train at six to-morrow morn- 
ing for New York. It’s about time we stopped our 
talking and went to sleep.” 


The morrow saw him on his way east, saw Marie 


at home hoping for a safe and speedy end of his 
journey. 
* - + * * 

Terence, B., laborer, 36 Dock Street. 

Terence, B., clerk, 77 Brady Street. 

‘Well, that seems to be all I can find in the direc- 
tory. I suppose I’d better look them up.” Having 
dispatched his business, Keene had determined to find 
his old friends, hence the use of the city directory. 

Thirty-six. Yes, he was on Dock Street, and this 
must be the place. Ugh! how horrid and dirty! The 
very children seemed to partake of the color of 
mother earth, and were brown and_half-clothed. 
Surely Barney could not live here! He gave a loud 
knock at the door—no response! Three times he re- 
peated it. Noone wasat home. Somewhat relieved, 
he turned to go, when a hideous head was thrust from 
an upper window, and a disorderly-looking woman 
yelled at him fiercely: 

“What are ye afther doing there? Shure, and 
Misther Terence has been dead these three wakes, 
and can’t ye be laving his house alone ?” 

Keene left, glad to find his man was not there. A 
little later he found No. 77 Brady Street. The 
place was cheerless and dilapidated, though not as 
dirty as Dock Street. A forlorn little four-year-old 
was playing in front of the house. Seeing the stran- 
ger coming to her home, she told him her mother was 
away and father was at work. On inquiry her fa- 
ther’s name was found to be Barney Terence. He was 
a clerk, on a salary evidently small. But this could 
not be the friend he used to know. He must have 
left the city. 

‘*Your papa’s name is Barney, is it? Now, what is 
your mamma’s name ?” 

‘“*Why, her name is mamma, of course!” 

‘*Yes, yes, her name is mamma; but what does 
your papa call her ?” 

‘He calls her mamma!’’ 

**Does he ever call her by any other name ?” 

‘Sometimes he calls her Margaret, but pretty most 
always, mamma.” is 

‘*Margaret,” whatcan that mean? Barney’s wife 
was Kate, and he always called her Kate. 

Too anxious to see his old friend to. give up the 
search, he talked a little longer with the child, and 
learned about what time he might find the father at 
home. 

“IT will come and see you again, when papa comes 
home to-night, and now you can go on with your 
play.” 

Maurice Keene walked slowly away, taking note 
of the squalid surroundings, and wondering if he 
were on a foolish wild-goose chase. 

* * + * * 

Little Grace Terence had climbed up on her fa- 
ther’s knee, and was telling the story of the pleasant 
gentleman who had talked to her that morning. As 
she described him, Barney sat thoughtfully looking at 
her. He seemed to see the man before him. 

‘*Margaret, do you know, I believe this man must 
be one of Keene’s boys!” 

The words were scarcely off his lips, when the deni- 
zens of Brady Street were gathering around the 
house to see a strange gentleman knock and enter. 

The friends met. Here was the old, faithful man- 
ager, the same fine man; but older grown, and some- 
what worn by adversity. Barney looked at the young 
man, eagerly scanned his face for something familiar. 
Keene smiled. 

‘Don’t you know me, Barney? Iam little Mau- 
rice that you carried on your shoulders some thirty 
odd years ago.” 

Yes, the look was there, and a hearty shaking of 
hands ensued. Barney turned and introduced his 





friend to his wife. ‘‘Kate died twenty years ago. 
In the time of my prosperity, Margaret and I were 
joined ‘for better or worse, till death do us part.’ 
She has been true to me in all the hard life we have 
led. A year ago I lost all I had by a single unlucky 
speculation. You see me to-day where I am, at the 
very bottom of the ladder. But I will work my way 
up. Iam strong yet. Now tell us your story.” 

The children clustered about Pim to hear the mar- 
velous story. They could appreciate it for they had 
been brought up in wealth and comfort. At last it 
ended, with the congratulations of the whole family. 

‘“‘Now, Barney, don’t you think you could live out 
West as well as here? At one of my largest mines I 
need an honest, upright man to oversee the business. 
You arethe man I want. Will you come at. $5,000 a 
year? Of course, I will defray all expense of your 
moving. Here is a check for $600, also a pass for 
your family. ‘To-morrow I leave for the West. Will 
you go with me?” 

‘*Yes, Maurice, God bless you! I will go with you 
and I will be as faithful to you as I was to your 
father. I will be ready.” 

The neighbors in Brady Street were very curious 
next morning when they saw Barney Terence come 
home from work at nine o’clock. They were still 
more curious when they found a poor old woman put 
in possession of the house, and learned she had been 
given everything in the house, and her rent for a 
year. They were most curious when they heard a 
carriage coming up the street, and beheld Margaret 
Terence and family, richly dressed in the style of last 
year, enter the carriage and go away. One small 
valise of family treasures was all they took with 
them. It was all they had saved of their former 
wealth. A few well-filled trunks of new articles of 
wear and use found their way to the depot. The fam- 
ily, in company with their devoted friend, arrived 
just in time for the train going West. 

Had anyone noticed, and no one could help notic- 
ing, that quiet company of seven, he would never 
imagine that yesterday one of them found the other 
six in dire poverty. Their present state was so 
natural to them that the last year seemed to be fad- 


ing away, as a half-forgotten dream. 
* * * * * 


The ice was on the trees. It was now full moon, and 
again the frost king held his revel among the giants 
of the old forest. Again Marie Keene sat by the 
glowing hearth, thinking of her loved one and their 
lastevening together. She wentto the window and 
gazed on the loveliness spread out before her. Two 
carriages were coming. Surely here was company! 

Maurice soon came in and introduced his friends of 
the olden time. Happy were the days that followed. 
Marie and Maurice went to the mines and selected a 
pretty cottage, where they left the Terence family 
comfortably situated. Joy and gladness are in all 
their hearts, and the old ties are stronger than ever. 

** Stop smoking,” said a doctor to an ailing patient 
the other day, ‘‘and it will lengthen your days.” He 
stopped. The prediction was verified. The first 
day, the patient declares, was as long as his whole 
previous life. 








‘*Mamma, what is color-blind ?” asked little Nell. 
‘** Inability to tell one color from another, my dear.” 

“Then I guess the man who made my geography 
is color-blind, because he’s got Greenland painted 
yellow.” 


* 





Kansas City Man—‘‘I suppose you’ve never been 
in Kansas City, have you?” 

Omaha Man—‘‘I was there last week.” « 

Kansas City Man—‘‘Last week! Oh, but you ought 
to see it now.”—Omaha World. 


* 
eo 


**Bessie, I hear your sister is sick. What ails 
her?” 

‘*T don’t know, ma’am. May be its the diploma.” 

‘The what, child?” 

“The diploma. I heard mother say she got it at 
school.” 








For The Northwest Magazine. 
THE DANDELION. 


Behold, and ponder, as po pass, 
The dandelion in the 

On which the pine. many moors foot m ~ fa aa 
And press to earth its golden 


"Twas fancy called it lion’s tooth 
When names of plants were in their paste 
'’o English shape, from Norman French, 
The name was changed by gradual wrench. 
Its dentate leaves gave it the name 
That has so long been known to fame. 
Of feather shape and lowly mien, 
They deck the earth with softest green, 
ees directly from the root 

ithout a mediate stem or shoot. 
Those leaves the country housewife gleans 
To grace the spring repast with greens. 
Its seed-stalks split, in Sengmne curls, 
Adorn the heads of littl 
Its egering root of opind e forse, 
That long survives the winter storm, 
A bitter tonic juice distills 
That serves to lessen human ills. 


No Flemish merchant e’er unrolled 
A web of richer green and gold 
Than covers o’er the cottage yard 
With yellow-spangled grassy sward 
Reflecting only genial rays 
& chrysochlore and chrysoprase. 

Fed poe the eye and soothe the brain, 

leave it free from care and pain. 


Each afternoon its petals close 

And pass the night in calm re 

But when they feel the morning ray 
Again they open to the day. 

Twice or thrice only does it bloom, 
And then ’tis shut within its a 
Some seven days, or may be ten, 
That tomb is watched b anaes men; 
Then, spite of all they do or say, 

An angel rolls the stone awa 

When, lo! a something robec in white 
Ascends before our wondering sight, 
And soars aloft into the sky, 

And slowly passes from the eye, 
While we stand fixed and gazing yet, 
As once they stood on Olivet. 


Who knows but it may westward roam 
Until it finds some settler’s home, 

And bloom again beside his door, 

Just as it bloomed with us before, 

To please the little children there— 
Then rise again upon the air 

And seek that a height 

Where all is happiness and light ? 


Though so-called science has resolved 
-— Tienes like this are self-evolved, 
—— weed that clothes a clod 
aims an all-directing God. 
J. W. BOXELL. 


* 
> 
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GUILFORD MILLER. 


[Suggested by President Cleveland’s Letter about Guilford 
Miller’s Pre-emption Claim.] 


Our patriotic President 

Has hit a brilliant stroke 
es Guilford Miller up, 

v zore, and not in joke. 
“Hands off, ye rascals, stand aside, 

Don’t touch e Miller’s farm, 
For if you do, ao = 

You'll feel my mighty a 


“Tis true, I’m very much obliged 

For favors t received, 

1 never thought how cruelly 

ou were to be deceived; 

But in this Guilford Miller case 
I really must be firm, 

For let me whisper in your ear: 
I want a second term. 


“There’s now one hue and battle-cry 

Towhich you must conform, 

When you desire success in life, 
It is the word: Reform. . 

I ne’er was very popular 
With workmen ere this d 

But Leg y to Guilford Miller, now 
I think I am O. K. 


“You see, without the delegates 
m mine own native state 

I could not hope a second time 
To be a candidate. 

But now I’m solid with _ boys, 
For Guilford Miller wil 

Just swoop the next convention and 
Defeat my rival Hill. 


Our patriotic President 
Feels sure he’s won the race. 
1 a ae een in the world 


ve the id place. 
wh ny, sg alltord Miller, to be sure, 
e man he did invent, 
Hurrah for Guilford Miller, then, 
Our next Vice President. 


* 
A 


A LADY reader in Baldwin, Kansas, sends this sug- 
gestive verse: 





THE MOTH. 


The candle keeps its flickering fire: 
What can the poor moth do 
But, to her nature true, 

Fly in the flame and there expire 2 

IpA A. AHLBORN. 
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TACOMA. 


The Western Terminal City of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. 


BY E. V. SMALLEY. 


THE BUILDING OF A CITY. 


The construction of the extreme western division 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, from the Columbia 
River to Puget Sound, was hastened by the appre- 
hension felt by the Board of Directors that the valid- 
ity of the land grant would be jeopardized unless 
one hundred miles were finished on the western end 
of the line prior to the close of the year 1873. Acting 
on this idea, construction work was hastily begun in 
1872, at Kalama, near the mouth of the Cowlitz 
River, and proceeded northward through the dense 
forests. Where the terminus was to be was then an 
unsettled question. The road was heading for the 
Sound—that was all that was known at the time. 
Many places put in applications to be made the ter- 
minal point, but the whole region was new and no 
one of them could tempt the company by much 
showing of traffic. In the summer of 1872 the board 
sent out a committee of its strongest members to 
select a site where the road was to end and where it 
could meet the sea-going ships. This committee 
was composed of President Cass and Messrs. Ogden, 
Billings, Wright, Caufield and Windom. They cruised 
on the Sound for a fortnight, visited 
first Olympia, the Territorial capital, 
already a beautiful village, but hard- 
ly available for the purpose in view, 
because its immediate harbor was an 
expanse of mud atlowtide. Partial 
arrangements had previously been 
concluded by John N. Goodwin, 
agent for the company, and General 
Sprague, its western manager, for 
the purchase of lands fronting the 
Sound, about five miles north of 
Olympia, for the terminal city, 
where there was ample depth of 
water, but these arrangements were 
not ratified by the’board. The com- 
mittee examined Steilacoom, the 
oldest of the Washington towns, 
but did not like its situation because 





to acquire large tracts of land. 
Mukilteo, further down the Sound, 
then supposed to have a future, 
but now hard to find on the map, 
was also visited, and the commit- 
tee proceeded down the Sound 
as far as Whatcom. No one of 
the towns was at that time large 
enough to make its claims or 
offers for the terminus of much 
weight. Tacoma then consisted 
of a sawmill and one or two 
hundred people, but adjoining 
the sawmill hamlet was a section 
of land belonging to the Company 
and other sections that could 
be acquired for a trifle. This 
land was situated upon a broad 
plateau which sloped on one side 
to the deep waters of Commence- 
ment Bay. Leaving out Olympia 
and Steilacoom, this bay was the 
nearest good harbor on the Sound 
which the road couldreach. Ifit 
had gone on to Seattle, or Mukil- 
teo, or La Conner or Whatcom, it 
would have paralleled the navi- 
gable waters of the Sound for the 
whole distance from Tacoma to whichever of those 
places had been selected as the terminus. Here was 
an economie question involved, which became imper- 














TACOMA.—LOOKING UP ELEVENTH STREET FROM PACIFIC AVENUE. 


locate the western terminus of the road. They were 
instructed to examine the entire eastern shore of 
Puget Sound. They reported in favor of the south. 
ern shore of Commencement Bay 
and this report was approved by the 
Executive Committee of the board, 
to whom full power had been given 
in the matter. Subsequently at the 
meeting of the board held on the 10th 
of September, 1873, the action of the 
Commissioners and of the Executive 
Committee was formally approved 
by the adoption of the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company locate and construct 
its main road to a point on Puget 
Sound .n.the southerly line of Com- 
naencement Bay, in T. 21 N., R. 3 East, 
of Willamette meridian, and within the 
limits of the city of Tacoma, which 
point in the said city of Tacoma is de- 
clared to be the western terminus of 
main line of the Northern Pacific.” 


“THE TACOMA.” 100 FEET ABOVE AND OVERLOOKING COMMENCEMENT BAY. 


it was on a strait instead of a bay. 
Seattle, then an active lumbering 


village, beginning to show considerable vitality as a | ative when the company went into bankruptcy after 


center of trade, impressed them favorably, but 
they did not see much opportunity for the company 





TACOMA.—THE ANNA WRIGHT SEMINARY. 








the financial crisis of 1873. It'was with great diffi- 
culty that the money was raised to carry the road for- 
ward to the Sound at all that 
year, and if any point fur- 
ther down had been chosen 
as the terminus it would 
in all probability have been 
abandoned in favor of 
Commencement Bay, as a 
matter of necessity, after 
the failure of Jay Cooke. 
The committee did not 
come to any definite con- 
clusion, but most of its 
members favored a new 
site where ample ground 
could be secured for a low 
price and a terminal city 
created de novo. After 
they returned to New 
York the Board of Direct- 
ors appointed Judge R. D. 
Rice, of Maine, who was 
vice president of the com- 
pany, and Captain J. C. 
Ainsworth, of Portland, 
Ore., then its managing 
director for the Pacific 
coast, Commissioners to 








At the date when Tacoma was 

declared to be the terminus, the 

road, building northward from the Columbia River, 

had advanced as far as Tenino, where it was ina 

position to go either to Olympia by diverging to the 

westward, to Tacoma by continuing northward, orto 

Seattle by bending off a little to the east so as to 
skirt the eastern shore of the Sound. 

The track reached Commencement Bay in Novem- 
ber, 1873. A portion of the new town site had been 
cleared of the dense timber which covered it the pre- 
vious summer, but the stumps of the trees were still 
standing and huge half-burned logs cumbered the 
ground. It was arough and discouraging sort of a 
place for the foundation of a city; but the placid 
waters of the Sound stretched away to the northward, 
and the great glittering snow-peaks of Mount Rainier, 
the majestic monarch of the Cascade Range, looked 
down upon the scene. A wharf was built under the 
steep bluff for a steamboat landing, a street was 
graded up the hill and a few cheap buildings were 
hurriedly built. The long period of business stagna- 
tion which followed the great financial disaster of 
1873, and the lethargic condition of the Northern 
Pacific Company, which, after its reorganization, was 
barely able for some years to operate the portions of 
its line it had completed and-to keep itself out of the 
hands of a receiver, retarded the development of 
Tacoma. A number of courageous, enthusiastic 
people had come to the place, believing it destined 
speedily to grow into a large commercial town. 
They grew weary of waiting and some of them went 
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W.J. THOMPSON, PRESIDENT MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
OF TACOMA. 


away to seek more promising fields of enterprise, but 
some held on and are to-day enjoying the reward of 
their faith and endurance. 

When the Northern Pacific Company grew a little 
more hopeful and a little stronger by reason of its 
land grant beginning to have some value, it built 
thirty miles of road from Tacoma eastward to the 
coal fields in the foot-hills of the Cascade Mountains. 
This road was designed ultimately to be a portion of 
the Cascade Division, for the construction of which 
across the Cascade Mountains from Eastern Wash- 
ington to Puget Sound the company held a congres- 
sional charter and a land grant. In the meantime 
the little road up Puyallup Valley to the coal mines 
proved a blessing to Tacoma, giving ita new element of 
commerce, for the coal it brought down was in active 
demand in the San Francisco market, and making it 
a trading point for the mines. The Puyallup Valley 
proved to be exceedingly productive hop land and 
was rapidly settled by an intelligent class of farmers 
who cleared the ground at great cost of labor and 
money, and speedily became prosperons. In a few 
years the Puyallup hops were favorably known in the 
markets of San Francigco and the East. Here was 
another element of success for Tacoma. To the 
great sawmill in the old town came ships flying the 
flags of many nations seeking cargoes of lumber for 
China, Australia, Mexico and the South American 
ports. - Thus foreign commerce was added to the re- 
sources of the new terminal town. Other lumber in- 
dustries sprang up, farmers began to settle in the 





ISAAC W. ANDERSON, GENERAL MANAGER TACOMA LAND 
COMPANY. 


valley and on the islands in the Sound, the trains 
from Kalama connecting with steamboats from Port- 
land brought emigrants and tourists, and Tacoma 
gained ground steadily but slowly. It was forced all 
this time to contend with the strong opposition of the 
older town of Seattle, only two hours by steamboat 
down the Sound, which, when disappointed at not 
securing the advantages of being the western ter- 
minus of the Northern Pacific, had displayed remark- 
able energy in making the most of the resources of 
its tributary territory and its excellent position as a 
point of departure for steamboat traffic on the Sound. 
For ten years subsequent to the founding of Tacoma 
in 1873, Seattle enjoyed an uninterrupted growth. 
It was the acknowledged, metropolis of the Sound 
country at a time when the stumps still stood in the 
streets of Tacoma and the future of the terminal 
town was clouded by grave doubts as to the policy of 
the Northern Pacific management, which, under the 
presidency of Henry Villard, built a road in connec- 
tion with another company, which he also controlled, 
from Tacoma to Seattle. For a time it looked as if 
the larger and older town was to be made the actual 
terminus of the great Northern Pacific system, and 
Tacoma reduced to the position of a way station on the 
road to Seattle. True, the Northern Pacific directors 





GEN. J. W. SPRAGUE, PRESIDENT TACOMA NATIONAL BANK. 


never rescinded their formal resolution making 
Tacoma the terminus but this resolution would have 
amounted to little if the through trains had run past 
Tacoma to make their final stop at the wharves of 
Seattle. 

When Mr. Villard went out of the presidency of 
the Northern Pacific and Robert Harris came in, the 
old members of the board reasserted their former in- 
fluence. This was especially the case with Charles 
B. Wright, of Philadelphia, a large stockholder and 
at one time president of the company. Mr. Wright 
was a steadfast friend of. Tacoma. He provided for 
the establishment of gas and water works, of banks 
and business blocks, endowed a seminary for girls 
and a college for boys, and built a beautiful memo- 
rial church in memory of his deceased daughter Kate. 
Mr. Wright is justly honored as the father of all the 
recent growth of the city. When the Northern Pa- 
cific board determined in 1885 to push forward the 
construction of the Cascade Division, connecting the 
link that ran up to the coal mines with the link that 
had been built into the desert twenty-five miles east 
of the Columbia River, and thus opening for the com- 
pany a short and independent route to the tide- 
waters of the Pacific, the future of Tacoma was as- 
sured. It has advariced steadily on all important 





ALLEN ¢. MASON. 


lines of city growth until it can now claim 9,000 in- 
habitants. In 1882, at the time of the celebration of 
the joining of the N. P. tracks in the Rocky Mount- 
ains, its population was not over 2,500. Its growth 
since then has been based upon the support it receives 
from its immediate tributary country and has not 
been in anticipation of the important results to fol- 
low from the opening of the new railroad across the 
Cascade Mountains. Hitherto Portland has been 
practically the commercial terminus of the Northern 
Pacific system. As the tide-water city first reached 
by rail from the interior, it has enjoyed the trade of 
Eastern Washington and also such business as Mon- 
tana had to transact with the Pacific coast. Now 
Tacoma is the terminal tide-water city in fact as well 
asname. That it has entered upon a new epoch of 
great prosperity no one who understands its situation 
and the benefits which must necessarily flow to it 
from the opening of the direct line across the mount- 
ains to the East can for a moment doubt. 

This building of a city has gone forward in the 
face of much discouragement and opposition. Even 
the fact that Tacoma was the declared terminus of 
the Northern road was effectively used against it by 
the older and larger towns of the region. It was 
ridiculed as an artificial, mushroom place, created for 
a speculative purpose and to be abandoned as soon as 
the town lots were sold. All immigration to it had 
to pass through Portland, if it came by rail, or through 
Seattle if it came by sea. In both those cities self- 
interest produced a constant berating and underrating 
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of the new town. Strangers 
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were told that Tacoma had 
no supporting country, no 
established trade, no im- 
portant business interests; 
that its inhabitants were a 
poor set, without enterprise 
and all the while leaning 
up against the railroad 
company; that the railroad 
meant to move the terminus 
down the Sound as soon as 
it had unloaded its real es- 
tate; that its harbor had no 
anchorage for ships; that 
no sensible business man 
would settle there. All this 
time the railroad was in re- 
ality doing very little to 
promote the growth of Ta- 
coma. It stopped its trains 
there and built a wharf and 
a small car shop—that was 
about all. Nevertheless the 
town grew in spite of all misrepresentations and draw- 
backs—grew by the enterprise of its people and the 
solid advantages of its situation. During the whole 
of the period of hard times following the financial col- 














WASHINGTON TERRITORY TIMBER.—[From a photo. 


north of San Francisco. All this, bear in mind, 
came about before the stimulus of the approach- 
ing completion of the Cascade Division began 


to be felt. 


Still greater changes will take place 








COMA. 

From the western shore 
of Commencement Bay the 
land rises abruptly to a 
plateau, highest at the 
lower end of the bay, and 
sloping gradually to meet * 
the tide at its upper or 
southern end. From this 
first plateau, or bench, there 
is a rather steep slope toa 
second plateau, which is 
the general level of the 
country. On the first bench 
is the business part of the 
city, and here runs its chief 
street, Pacific Avenue, a 
strikingly fine thorough- 
fare, having a width of 100 
feet and sufficient slope for 
perfect drainage. On the 
parallel street toward the 
bluff stands the big hotel. It is expected that this 
street will in the future be occupied by wholesale 
houses, the pioneer block for this purpose having 
already been erected. On the other side of Pacific 




















TACOMA COAL COMPANY’S MINE AND COKE OVENS NEAR WILKESON, W. T.—[From a sketch by J. T. Pickett. . 


lapse of 1883, while the other Puget Sound towns 
stood still, and even the rich city of Portland made no 
visible progress, Tacoma went steadily forward. Be- 
tween 1883 and ithe beginning of 1887 it more than 
doubled its popula- 
tion. No other town 
in the entire Pacific 
Northwest, with the 
single exception of 
Spokane Falls, made 
such arecord of 
growth. 

Tacoma emerged 
by her own efforts 
from the condition 
of a straggling vil- 
lage to that of a 
large, self-reliant, 
commercial town, 
with well-built busi- 
ness streets, hand- 
some dwellings, ex- 
cellent educational 
institutions, banks, 
daily newspapers, 
steamboat lines, 
manufactories, and 
the finest hotel on 
the Pacific Ceoast 


during the next two or three years. 
now well out of 


Tacoma is 
the shadows of doubt and dis- 


trust and stands in the broad sunlight of secured 


prosperity, 





THE TACOMA MILLS.—[From a sketch by John Passmore. 


Avenue the parallel streets are in reality terraces on 
the side of the slope and the cross streets have rather 
a sharp pitch for the comfort of fat and short-winded 
pedestrians. When once the upper plateau is gained 
there is level ground 
enough for a city of 
' any size that the fu- 
ture may develop. 
At the head of the 
bay the city reaches 
a long arm around 
on the amphitheater 
of hills, towards the 
pretty cluster of 
buildings which 
form the Puyallup 
Indian Agency. 
This is the manu- 
facturing suburb and 
is a growth of the 
‘past year. Already 
it flings out its ban- 
ners of smoke from 
the chimneys of nu- 
merous mills. Con- 
tinuing northward 
from its highes 
point, Pacific Ave- 
nue descends by an 
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OLD STAIRWAY, FROM THE STEAMBOAT WHARF TO THE 
UPPER TOWN, TACOMA. 


easy, winding grade to the wharves, where the ocean 
steamers land and whence steamboats depart for all 
the ports on the Sound. Close by are the huge black 
coal bunkers, their upper floors almost as high above 
the water as the tops of the masts of the tall ships 
moored beside them. The wharves are a busy place. 
You can contrast the new life of the Sound with the 
old, for you will be pretty sure to find Indian canoes 
drawn up on the beach in the shadow of the coal 
bunkers and the ships. Here you can see, too, the 





TACOMA.—THE WASHINGTON COLLEGE. 


charred piles on which once stood the houses of 
“China Town,” reminders of the expulsion of the 
Mongolians last year, an act much condemned and 
much defended, which has unquestionably advanced 
the material and moral interests of the city, resulting 
in filling the places of the subtle, opium-eating bar- 
barians with respectable white citizens. 

If, now, you climb the stairs which our artist has 
sketched you will come out upon the highest part of 
the plateau, where the finest private dwellings have 
been erected and where Charles B. Wright’s beautiful 
memorial church stands, a monument to the memory 
of the Philadelphia millionaire’s deceased daughter 
Kate. Here, too, on the loftiest elevation stands the 
handsome building of the Annie Wright Seminary, 
endowed by Mr, Wright with $50,000, and not far off 








is the less conspicuous structure of Wash- 
ington College, endowed with the same 
amount by the same benefactor. You are 
now on the northern edge of what used to 
be called New Tacoma, and a mile walk 
through the fir woods, passing here and 
there a new house, brings you to the old 
town, created by the big sawmill about 
thirty years ago. Its former air of re- 
spectable age begins to be disturbed by the 
erection of many new buildings. The city 
has built a wharf here for general com- 
mercial use, but it is at the broad wharves 
of the big sawmill that the life of the place 
centers. Here may be seen any day as 
many as eight or ten full rigged ships or 
barks moored stern on, loading with lumber 
for foreign ports. A curiosity of the old 
town is a little Episcopal chapel with a bell 
tower formed of the trunk of a standing fir 
sawed off about sixty feet above the ground. 
Tourists are usually told that Tacoma has 
the oldest church tower in America. This 
statement puzzles them until they are shown 
the ivy-grown tree trunk supporting a bell. 
A street car line, run by steam, is soon to 
connect the old town with the new, and the 
name of Nelson Bennett, the railroad and 
tunnel builder, at the head of the enter- 
prise, is a sufficient guaranty of its vitality. 
Old and new towns are now one in their 
municipal government and another year’s 
progress will fill up most of the now vacant 
spaces between them. From the extreme 
end of one to the far end of the other the 
distance is four miles. 

Almost every street corner, almost every 
house step, in the city commands an in- 
spiring view over the blue Sound, the green 
forests and the magnificent snow-peak of 
Mount Tacoma. The whole expanse of country be- 
tween the bay and the Cascade Range lies before you. 
By the notches in the wall of the range you can dis- 
tinguish, fifty or more miles away, the passes made 
famous by the efforts of the engineers to find the best 
route for a railroad—Cowl- 
itz Pass near Mount Ta- 
coma, then Stampede Pass, 
and further north the Sno- 
qualmie Pass, but all the 
fertile valleys that lie be- 
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TACOMA.—ST. LUKE’S MEMORIAL CHURCH. 


neighboring peaks of the Cascade Range. It is fifty 
miles in a straight line from the town to the mountain 
and yet there are conditions of the atmosphere in which 
the great dazzling white cone, with its shimmering 
lights of blue and pink, seems to hang in the sky on the 
near horizon. At other times it is vague and remote 
and so indistinct as almost to be mistaken for the clouds 
that float across its face. It isa coquettish mountain, 
hiding its face when you most want to see it, and 
displaying its loveliness at unexpected times; possibly 
in the clear starlight and then again in the early 
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tween the Sound and 
the mountains are 
hidden behind the 
screen of forest. 


THE INCOMPARA- 
BLE MOUNTAIN. 
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The crowning 
charm and glory of 
Tacoma is the gigan- 
tic snow-peak which 
bears its name and 
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dwarfs by its tower- 
ing altitude_all the 





TACOMA.—CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, 

















morning. Atsome seasons of the 
year you may be a whole week 
on the Sound without getting a 
glimpse of it, at others it is as con- 
stant as a full7moon in a Califor- 
nia midsummer. Travelers say 
there is but one mountain which 
rivals Tacoma in beauty and gran- 
deur, and that is Mount Fusiamo 
in Japan. I have never seen the 
great Japanese peak nor have I 
seen the Himalayan ranges, but I 
used to know the Alps and the 
Bernese Oberland fairly well and 
in my younger days did a good 
deal of climbing over snow fields 
and glaciers in Switzerland and 
the Tyrol. Not even Mt. Blanc, 
which is 2,000 feet higher than our 
western mountain giant, equals 
Tacoma in apparent altitude or 
in impressiveness. The reason 
for this is that Mt. Blanc isa peak 
on, the very ridge pole of the 
European continent, towering but 
little above many neighboring 
peaks, and seen from valleys 
which are themselves 6,000 or 
8,000 feet above the sea level, 
while Tacoma is viewed from the 
tide-water of the Sound and is so 
much loftier than the general alti- 
tude of the Cascade Mountains 
that it seems to stand alone in 
awful majesty. Each of its thir- 
teen great glaciers gives birth to 
a milky river and the meaning of 
the name in the Indian language, 
‘the nourishing breast,” has thus 
a beautiful significance. If the 
lover of mountains is not satisfied 
with admiring this wonderful 
peak from an easy chair on the broad balcony of 
the beautiful hotel at Tacoma he can make near ac- 
quaintance with its glaciers, its precipices and water- 
falls by taking a five.days’ camping excursion at no 
very great cost of money or fatigue. Mr. Tyler, the 
landlord, is an ardent lover of nature and organizes 
parties every summer to climb the mountain as far 
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TACOMA.—THE COAL DOCKS. 


up asits northern shoulder, which is about 10,000 
feet above the sea level. Mr. Tyler persuaded W. T. 
Richards, the famous Philadelphia marine painter, 
to go out to Tacoma last summer, and the result was 
the best interpretation.in art the great mountain has 
ever had. It has been much painted by amateurs but 
never before by an artist of world-wide fame. Mr. 
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TACOMA.—MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 





Richards’ picture was at the New Orleans Exposition 
and now hangs in the parlor of ‘“The Tacoma.” 





TACOMA’S CLIMATE. 


The climate of the Puget Sound country is wholly 
unlike anything experienced on the Atlantic slope or 
in the Mississippi Valley, or, indeed, anywhereon the 
American continent except in the Pacific Northwest. 
The ‘summers are cool and the winters singularly 
mild. I remember when I heard the delegate in 
Congress from Washington Territory lecture twenty 
years ago before an audience in Washington City to 
have thought highly romantic his statement that the 
Puget Sound winds in summer blew from the north- 
west, keeping the air cool, and were so accommodat- 
ing as to blow from the southwest in winter to make 
things comfortable for the inhabitants; yet he spoke 
the truth. A temperature of eighty in midsummer 
is very rare, and not often in the winter does the 
mercury go much below the freezing point. I have 
at hand a meteorological table for 1885, which was 
about an average year, compiled from observations 
taken daily at 7A.M.,2P.M.and 9P.mM. A min- 
ute’s study of it will show how remarkably free from 
trying extremes the climate is. 


Monthly 

Lowest. Highest. Mean. Rainfall 

in Inches. 
JADURLY oon cc seccccdesccics 30 62 37.9 4.20 
WODPORET } 552. 5s cece ctdeces 31 59 44.5 4.16 
MEGGO 65 itis in cd dscaaee tenn 82 68 48 1.01 
WOT, <3 seesee ss dole ves tind 35 %5 50.8 AT 
 PESSPO AS FE See ee 43 80 60.5 2.89 
pe OT. FOO PT ae eee 47 76 57 49 
pn Pe ee rds | err 51 86 66.4 26 
BMG iindss Hideo wats sens'es 52 S4 64.5 Te 
September.............-.... 46 74 58.8 2.44 
QORGONS oii be teks scowis cece 39 64 51.4 2.47 
OVI sss sna sve picccedn 34 60 45.5 8.22 
MOE Fi csi cbeireder cess 28 60 41.4 6.18 
Wel Be Oe Biss ons viva thc Udcadakes den ecwbon 82.74 





TACOMA’S LUMBER INTERESTS. 


Every intelligent reader has heard of the great>for- 
ests that everywhere cover the shores of Puget Sound 
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BYRON BARLOW. 


and knows that it was the timber resources of 
the Sound country that first attracted popula- 
tion to it and built up towns upon its deep 
waters before the trst railroad crossed the 
continent. A third of a century of active 
lumbering operations has hardly produced 
any visible diminution of these resources. 
The woods are apparently as dense as ever. 
Only here and there in the walls of the 
towering forest has a little indentation been 
made by the lumbermen. Yet the Puget 
Sound sawmills are the largest in the world, 
and fleets of ships are employed in carrying 
their product to the markets of many foreign 
countries. One of our illustrations shows an 
every-day scene at the lumber wharves of Ta- 
coma, where the vessels are so numerous and 
are moored so close together that their rigging 
looks like the meshes of a spider’s web. The 
largest of the Tacoma sawmills is that of Han- 
som & Co., a firm of which George E. Atkin- 
son is the resident managing partner. Its 
annual output of lumber reaches in value over 
three-quarters of a million dollars, and its 
capital invested in milling plant, wharves, log- 
ging camps and tugs isafull million. The 
logs are towed from the camps on the Sound 
to a big pool back of the mill, where they lie 
like sheep in a pen awaiting the slaughtering. 
They are drawn up into the mill, four abreast 





CAPT. JOHN E. BURNS, 


by stout chains and converted into plank and boards 
in"an~incredibly short time, all the handling being 
done by ingenious machinery, from the time they 
leave the water until the lumber is deposited on the 
wharf close beside the waiting ships. It hurts the 
feelings of an eastern visitor to see the slabs and 
other refuse travel off over an endless chain-carrying 
arrangement to a huge furnace where they are burned. 
Millions of cords of fuel are thus consumed every 
year at the Sound mills, because it has no value and 
must be gotten rid of in some other way than throw- 
‘ing it into the water to catch in the paddle wheels of 
the steamboats. When the slabs can be loaded on 
cars at the mills and hauled to the prairies of Eastern 
Washington a better use may be found for them than 
to reduce them to ashes. 

Another important lumber enterprise in Tacoma is 
that of Paulson & Drum. 

In a speech at the memorable banquet celebrating 
the opening of the Duluth Board of Trade Building, 
in January, 1886, Allen C. Mason, who wasa dele- 
gate from Tacoma, said in reference to the lumber 

~resources of Puget Sound: ‘We are situated in the 
heart of atimber belt of fir, spruce and cedar, the 
finest in the world—covering about 20,000,000 acres 
and conservatively estimated to contain 160,000, 000,- 
000 feet of timber, of which but 2,000,000,000 have 





W. B. BLACKWELL, VICE PRESIDENT TACOMA NATIONAL BANK. 


as yet been made use of. The old saying that cotton 
is king, must for atime give way to ‘‘Lumber is 
king,” for the value of this latter production in the 
United States last year was over double that of cot- 
ton and about double that of wheat, while our own 
Tacoma mill turned out more manufactured lumber for 
export last year than did the whole State of Maine.” 





“THE TACOMA.” 


Not the mountain nor the town is meant by the 
heading of this article, but the handsome hotel 
known to all tourists who have visited Puget Sound, 
which stands on the high plateau overlooking Com- 
mencement Bay and facing the gigantic snow-peak 
whose name it bears. It isa common remark of 
travelers after spending a few days or evena few 
hours in ‘*The Tacoma” that it is the most home-like 
hotel they have ever seen. Perhaps they do not at- 
tempt to analyze the impression the house produces 
upon them, but there are few who do not leave it 
with regret and resolve to return to it some day. The 
home-look and home atmosphere of the place is due, 
I think, to many special features which combine to 
banish that air of unrest and showy discomfort that 





SAMUEL WILKESON, JR. 


pervades most public houses. In the first 
place the quaint Queen Anne architecture, 
with its high gables and unexpected balconies, 
is itself suggestive of a private house. Then 
the office, which in most hotels is a dreary 
place, liberal in its furnishing only in the 
line of spittoons, where men go to smoke and 
pay their bills, is the largest and cheeriest 
room in the house, facing on piazzas on both 
sides, equipped with handsome easy chairs 
and with tables for reading and writing and is 
a favorite morning resort for ladies as well as 
for the ruder sex. The large parlor instead of 
being a desolate, dispiriting room, as in nearly 
all hotels, is the evening rallying place of all 
the guests. In summer a quartette orchestra 
plays both afternoon and evening, and social 
dances are given twice a week, and on these 
occasions the best people of the town come in 
to make the acquaintance of eastern visitors. 

The bar and billiard room is in the basement, 
large and cheerful, with its open fires, but 
quite apart from the general life of the house. 
The large dining-room commands superb 
views of mountains, bay and ground, and 
while discussing your after-dinner coffee and 
walnuts you can watch the smoke of the de- 
parting train as it goes up the Puyallup Valley 
or speculate on the name of the steamer that 
has just rounded the distant point on the 
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Sound. In the smaller parlors, on the second floor, 
are easy nooks for tete-a-tetes and little groups of 
talkers and the windows open upon balconies which 
look down apon the broad piazza and the green ter- 
race below and over all the wide landscape to the 
Cascade Mountains. The bedrooms are handsomely 
furnished, and broad halls, wide stairways, neat 
bath-rooms, an elevator and prompt service are other 
comforts not to be overlooked. 

A wise man, when asked what 
he would have for dinner, re- 
plied, ‘‘Good company, something 
to eat, a napkin and an appetite.” 
If the visitor brings the latter 
requisite with him to the table of 
“The Tacoma” he will be pretty 
sure to find all the others. It is 
a maxim with the manager that 
it costs less to provide good vict- 
uals than poor, for, he says, if 
the food ona hotel table is of 
the best quality and well-cooked, 
people order only what they want 
to eat, whereas, if it is not appe- 
tizing they order a multitude of 
dishes in the hope that they will 
find something palatable in the 
whole array. W.D. Tyler, the 
manager of ‘“The Tacoma,” has 
had large experience in the hotel 
business before coming to the 
Pacific eoast, having for several 
years managed the Logan House, 
at Altoona, Pennsylvania, and 
the large summer hotel at Cres- 
son Springs, on the summit of 
the Alleghenies. The guest who 
wants information as to routes 
of travel, or suggestions as to 
drives, fishing, boating or mount- 
ain-climbing is sure to find in him 
a friendly councellor. Asa tour- 
ist’s hotel ‘“The Tacoma” has few 
equals anywhere in the United States in all the 
essentials of comfortable equipment, attractive sur- 
roundings,good management, to which may be added 
the company of intelligent travelers drawn to the place 
by the charms of noble scenery and satisfactory living. 








THE TACOMA LAND COMPANY. 


All the improved portions of the town-site of Ta- 








coma are owned by the Tacoma Land Company, a 
Pennsylvania corporation, having its principal office 
at 142 South Third Street, Philadelphia. Its officers 
are Charles B. Wright, president; W. G. Clark, sec- 
retary and treasurer and Isaac W. Anderson, man- 
ager; the latter having his office at Tacoma. The 
capital stock is one million of dollars, of which fifty- 
one-one-hundreths are owned by the Northern Pacific 








TACOMA.—PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK. 


Railroad Company and the remainder by individuals. 
The company has pursued a liberaland at the same 
time conservative policy for the development of the 
city, not seeking to force an artificial growth but 
ready at all times to spend money for neededed im- 
provements, and content to look to the future for its 
large profits. The money which would otherwise 
have gone for dividends during the past two years 








was put into an elegant hotel, and this hotel has made 
Tacoma the most attractive tourist resort on the North 
Pacific coast. When it was built it was thought to 
be far in advance of probable stipport, but already it 
is full in the season of summer travel and does a good 
business the year round. The Land Company has 
spent in all over $350,000 in j.nprovements in the 
town. It has discouraged excessive speculation in 
town property by always offering 
its lots at reasonable rates, and 
in the years when business de- 
pression produced a heavy de- 
cline in real estate in most of the 
Northwestern towns it prevented 
any decline in Tacoma by stead- 
ily holding its property at what it 
believed to be its true value. 
About two-thirds of the original 
town-site is still in the possession 
of the company. It also owns 
extensive tracts of land near the 
city and nearly all the water 
front. The present value of its 
property considerably exceeds its 
stock capitalization and its reali- 
zation and its reasonable pros- 
pective value cannot be computed 
at less than ten millions. 





TACOMA’S COAL MINES. 





Immense fields of bituminous 
coal are found along the western 
base of the Cascade Mountains. 
These deposits vary in quality 
from a good hard black lignite 
rather light in its per centage of 
fixed carbon to a rich bituminous. 
The veins. range from three to 
six feet in depth and are for the 
most part tilted up at such a 
sharp angle in the foot-hills that 
they can be economically worked 
upward from slopes and levels. The developed mines 
tributary to Tacomaare from twenty-five to thirty 
miles distant from the city and are reached by cross 
spurs from the Cascade Division of the Northern Pa- 
cific road. The grade from the mines to the tide- 
water of Tacoma Harbor is a uniform descent so that 
the coal is very economically transported, a single 
engine of ordinary power hauling a train of astonish- 
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W. D. TYLER, MANAGER “THE TACOMA.” 


ing length. The most pro- 
ductive of the mines are those 
of Carbonado, on the Carbon 
River, which are owned by 
the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, the ,entire Zoutput 
of about 800 tons;per day be- 
ing shipped to San Francisco 
for locomotive use. The min- 
ing . village of Carbonado, 
perched upon a shelf high 
above the canyon of the Car- 
bon River, has a population of 
about 500 souls. The coal is 
mined from numerous levels 
starting at the bottom of the 
eanyon and is hoisted up an 
incline to the level of the 
plateau where it is screened 
and loaded in the cars. 

The south Prairie mines are 
largely owned by San Fran- 
cisco stockholders, and the 
output consisting of about 
250 tons per day, is “partly 
shipped to San Francisco. It 
is aiso used for gas-making by 
all the towns on Puget Sound, 
being the best gas coal found 
jn the Pacific Northwest. 


At Wilkeson, named in honor of the secretary of 


“nd is also well adapted 
for blacksmithing purposes. 
These mines are the prop- 
erty of the Tacoma Coal 
Company and are operated 
almost exclusively for the 
purpose of supplying the 
coke ovens which have 
been built in close proxim- 
ity to the mines and im- 
mediately adjoining the 
railroad track. Economy 
in the handling of the coal 
has been very carefully 
studied and the most ap- 
proved methods in use in 
the East have been adopted. 
Running out of the mine 
by gravity, the loaded coal 
cars dump their contents 
into the screens from 
whence they are carrried by their own weight to 


the washing apparatus. 


A flume taken out of a 


mountain stream furnishes the power to run all the 
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“THE TACOMA.”—THE PARLOR.—[From a sketch by W. T. Richards. 


safe and profitable one. The following are the offi- 
cers of the Tacoma Coal Company: A. C. Smith, 
president; W. H. Fife, vice president; George O. 
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TACOMA.—RESIDENCE OF E. S. SMITH. 


machinery as well as the water required “to wash the 


the Northern Pacific Company, is found the only coal | coal. After it is washed the coal is lifted by buck- 


west of the Rocky Mountains that makes good coke 
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“THE TACOMA.”—IN THE OFFICE.—[From a sketch by W. T. Richards. 


ets on an endless band to cars which run on an ele" 


vated railroad directly to 
the mouths of the great 
ovens. These ovens, thirty 
in number and built of 
stone and firebrick, are 
arranged in two parallel 
rows. The coke from the 
stock piles is loaded im- 
mediately upon the cars at 
a side-track running the 
whole length of the. cok- 
ing establishment. Freight 
charges to the wharves at 
Tacoma are only one dol- 
lar per ton. There is an 
active demand for coke in 
San Francisco, Portland 
and the towns on Puget 
Sound and the smelters at 
Butte, Montana, would 
take the entire product if it 
were not required for use 
on the Pacific Coast. The 
low cost of production 
makes the business a very 








Kelly,’ secretary. 

Extensive fields of good bi- 
tuminous coal have been ex- 
plored on Green River in the 
immediate vicinity of the 
main line of the Cascade Di- 
vision. The development of 
these fields has not yet begun 
but they constitute an import- 
ant reserve of Tacoma’s coal 
resources. 

Immense coal bunkers at 
Tacoma erected by the rail- 
road company transfer with 
great rapidity the coal from 
the trains to the sailing ships 
and steam colliers and hold: in 
their enormous storage bins 
so great a quantity that ships 
are sure of getting cargoes as 
soon as they arrive. The an- 
nual shipment from these 
bunkers aggregate about 250,- 
000 tons. 


THE FUTURE OF TACOMA. 





There are some striking 
points of similarity between 
the position of Tacoma and 
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that of Duluth. One is the western terminus of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, the other the eastern 
terminus. Tacoma isat the head of Puget Sound; 
Duluth is at the head of Lake Superior. Each is sur- 
rounded by a forest country. The true supporting 
country of each lies beyond the near forest region in 
the far interior. The Dakota wheat fields are the 
basis of the remarkable growth and prosperity of 
Duluth; the wheat fields of Eastern Washington are 
destined, now that they are brought in direct connec- 
tion by rail with the wharves of Tacoma, to do for the 
western terminus of the Northern Pacific what the 
Dakota farms are doing for its eastern terminus. We 
can carry our comparison a little further and note 
that the distance from Tacoma to Portland, the old 
city of the Pacific Northwest, is about the same as 
from Duluth to the Twin Cities of Minnesota,—St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. Here, however, differences 
suggest themselves. Portland is a river city, like St. 
Paul, but it is alsoa seaport, by the aid of the naviga- 
tion of the Columbia and Willamette, and it natur- 
ally looks upon Tacomaas a rival port. Duluth has no 
near competitor, such as Seattle is with Tacoma, but 
Ashland is looming up asa possible strong rival. 
Both Tacoma and Duluth have important -lumber re- 
sources. Duluth has iron mines in her tributary 
country. Tacoma has large undeveloped iron depos- 
its. ‘Tacoma has immense coal fields close at hand, 
while Duluth brings her coal from Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Duluth has had direct rail connection with 
her tributary wheat territory 
ever since 1871, but Tacoma 
has had to wait till 1887 fora 
direct road to the wheat belt 
east of the Cascade Mountains, 
having been heretofore in the 
position Duluth would have 
been inif the Northern Pa- 
cific were to be first opened 
this year and the only rail con- 
nection up to this time had 
been the line to St. Paul. 
Nevertheless, Tacoma has de- 
veloped intoa city of 9,000 
inhabitants without any vis- 
ible supperting country save 
what is found in the forests 
and the narrow alluvial val- 
leys close at hand. Its future 
growth, now that it can bring 
to its wharves the immense 
wheat surplus of the so-called 
‘Inland Empire,” must of 
necessity be rapid and sub- 
Stantial. In efforts to estab- 
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TACOMA.—RESIDENCE OF NELSON BENNETT. 





OLDEST HOUSE IN TACOMA, BUILT BY JOR CARR IN 1866.—[From a sketch by Passmore. 





TACOMA.—RESIDENCE OF JNO. 8. BAKER. 
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lish a general jobbing trade 
Duluth has to encounter the op- 
position of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, only 150 miles distant, 
with their combined population 
of 300,000 and their old and 
wealthy commercial houses. 
Tacoma’s competitors will be 
Portland, with 35,000 popula- 
tion, and Seattle, with 10,000. 
Chicago is about 500 miles 
from Duluth, while San Fran- 
cisco is nearly 1,000 miles 
AY from Tacoma. Duluth can- 
! not hope for foreign commerce, 
pre, "ily if | save as far as the enormous 
wheat movement from her ele- 
vators to Europe by way of 
New York and Montreal may 
be regarded as such; but Ta- 
coma stands ready to reach 
across the Pacific for the com- 
merce of Japan, China, the 
Sandwich Islands, Australia 
and New Zealand. Already, 
with lumber as her only article of export, the flags of 
many foreign nations may be seen flying from the 
masts of the shipping at her wharves. 

Looking forward to the dense settlement of the 
now sparsely populated wheat regions of Eastern 
Washington; to the development of the rich mineral 
belts of the Okanagan and other valleys, to the thor- 
ough clearing and cuP?tivation of the surpassingly 
rich agricultural valleys that extend from the Sound 
to the foot-hills of the Cascade Mountains; to the 
constant increase of the output of the coal mines; to 
the further growth of the great lumber industry; to 
the establishment of numerous manufacturing con- 
cerns and to the advent of jobbing houses; to the 
building-up of an extensive foreign commerce on 
Puget Sound, the greatest and best of the natural 
harbors of the world—looking forward to all these 
things as sure to come, one cahnot but feel, while 
gazing down on Tacoma from the forest-crowned 
heights at the head of Commencement Bay, that he 
has before him the hopeful beginnings of what is des- 
tined to be one of the world’s most important com- 
mercial cities. The foundations for such a city have 
been laid with intelligence and liberality, and all con- 
ditions are now favorable for rapid and substantial 
growth. Great progress has been made during the 
past few years, but still greater progress is sure to be 
made during the coming decade. 


























SIGNIFICANT TACOMA STATISTICS. 


I I sila 44 cdabccd dene dd accéckannsssesbas i 

Population, 1880....... eh tund ence accnddaden enaaeese 760 
I ME ons cuudns ches cacatedteen dbcsteeucees 9,907 
OUMEIOR, BOT, WEIR oi occ ccccccccccccccccccesses 9,000 
Assessed value of property, 1875......No city assessment 
Assessed value of property, 1880.................. $517,927 
Assessed value of property, 1886.................. 2,912,535 
Assessed value of property, April, 1887........... $4,092,119 
Miles of sidewalks, 1875..................ceeeeeeeees 0 
Miles of sidewalks, 1880........... 6.66... c eee cece 1 
Miles of sidewalks, 1886.......... 2.6.06 ccc cce ee eees 20 
Miles of sidewalks, April, 1887..................... 3) 
Miles of streets graded, 1875.............6662 ee eeeee 0 
Miles o1 streets graded, 1880.... 2... 2.6.66 cc cece cee 0 
Miles of streets graded, 1886...............ceeeeeeee 25 
Miles of streets graded, April, 1887............... 33 
Public echool buildings, 1875.................60605+ 1 
Public school buildings, 1880.............0 ....eees 2 
Public school buildings, 1886...................6.... 7 

No city indebtedness, therefore taxes are light! 

School attendance, 1875. ............ ccc cece eee ee ees 60 
School attendance, 1880....... 2.1... cece cece eee ee 1% 
a ee eer ere 1,321 
PIII, Tasted kgcc0 ics, Keteccsvnccivecscceee 1 
SII, BU Gin. cc cuscccsedcsestsevseseus a 1 
Newspapers, 1886 ...........-.- 6... -eee es ese udsaat 6 
Private school buildings, 1875........... ....... 0 
Private school buildings, 1880.................. 0 
Private school buildings, 1886. ........... ; : 3 
Ey MI DUIS s 0.3 dus cen cweesccc-tece ; : 0 
Church buildings, 1880.................02. ce eens ei 3 
Church buildings, 1886................ Se tethqe re 18 
I I Tc bit. wihegs “striciepnaisca-evenss 1 
By I, SII 6 oo cxcsccedocncetc.acveese ap 2 
ee IS SEIN, on aia Vetatls 4a cndacdead-esechel sos 31 
Es Wb unkses 06. abelNWacccnseds¥éasecte. sta 0 
I, TIL ESS | K+ vic VCC demdeandeRiae sclceds Kee 1 
I che a sun cctngiivthmeasmitcncth 46 6lecne.on 2 


Water works, built 1884, cost $300,000. 
Eleven miles of mains, supplied by aqueduct ten miles 


long. 
Tons of coal shipped, 1875............ ... 6.5.6.0 eee 0 
Tons of coal shipped, 1882.....................+.... 56,300 
Tons of coal shipped, 1886. ................ 26.0000. 231,250 
Tacoma mill output, 1875, feet...................... 0 
Tacoma mill output, 1880, feet................ 2... 0 
Tacoma mill output, 1886, feet..................666 54,863,028 








I as oo ois as casks, bo nbcanaked.astelinnh ckakioieneain 
MN so s0cks cactinatnsesC ead oikees <ccd cdncdatate ek 


Hop shipments, 1875, bales.........- 2.0.0... cc cceseeeeeeees 

REO I, TI Dia wo oe Soi eve kein cc ceedeseecs 

Hop shipments, 1886, bales........... PP ae, ES 

Miles of railroad tributary, 1875.................s0cecceees 

Miles of railroad tributary, 1880. ................ ....eeees 

Miles of railroad tributary, 1886.............. 22. ..ceseeee 
Gas works, built 1884, two miles of mains! 


Regular steamers, 1875.............. Sen eitacenghceaabutna 
eT II, QO kd 5 6 bade hdc cds cdavabccoesed cdnstnc 
BG I, DO os coc cicice cece cc dba accndee dcancad 





COAL DOCKS AT TACOMA. 








GENERAL VIEW OF TACOMA, WASHINGT( 








Regular steamers, April, 1887............... sitatatke seusGas 29 
Besides ocean sailing vessels. 
PUNIOE, DOMa6 a 55 50d 50 d0 6 dc anh cs iwdapenedsvscedncesé 1 
IS BNI aeisigin a tF800 ivdenteaupisanksedesucehvace 3 
SII, TS ho ac cick gale covinnginadsasbapeesecuescese 28 el 
Miomutnateries, AGe BOs. a5 iin coin dckie dvs wesc ccsdeseces 31 al 
I, MK tt cats s Chaya cn dae a sepia i Renesas hache etae aunts 0 et 
hk «8p btuals hag hass cancun sduueneces<paecisleseaoal 0 
BRT CR SE, TING. 5 5. ccs ichadnccudedcuconcandcayee 3 be 
Over $600,000 in deposits in above banks, April, 1887. al 
Money spent in building improvements, 1886............. $763,500 tl 
Money spent in street improvements, 1886................ 57,541 
Mean annual temperature, degrees................6.++06+ 50 dl 
Average annual rainfall, inches.....................+200++ 40 f ¥ 
‘ 
, } 
Direet reproduction from nt 
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TERRITORY .—[From a sketch by J. T. Pickett. 


IMMEDIATE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Tacoma offers many excelleyt business openings for 
enterprise and capital. Some of these are so good and so 
apparent that they cannot long be neglected now that east- 
ern travel is brought directly to the terminal city. A large 
boiler and machine shop is urgently needed and would find 
abundant business from the start in supplying the needs of 
the sawmills, the coal mines, the gold and silver mines in 
the interior and the steamboats on the Sound. A brewery 
would be very profitable. Here are the best hops in the 








world in great abundance and close at hand in the Puyallup 
Valley and just across the Cascade Mountains on the rolling 
prairies of Eastern Washington the best barley for brewing 
purposes is raised. ‘This barley is now in active request at 
the Milwaukee and St. Louis breweries. Tacoma spends at 
least $50,000 a year for eastern beer nearly all of which 
would be kept at home if there were a brewery at this 
point and much of the demand from the other towns in 
Western Washington could be supplied. An export flour 
mill ona large scale would enter at once upon a profitable 
business, taking the wheat from the cars on one side and 











“SHIPPING AT THE LUMBER WHARVES, TACOMA. 

















shipping it in steamers and sailing vessels on the 
other. This isa point worththe attention of our 
eastern millers whose business, owing to excessive 
competition, has not been very profitable of late. A 
paper mill would also be a paying industry in Tacoma. 
There is plenty of poplar timber in the valleys on the 
Sound, which could be had for nothing by anybody 
who would take it away and thus help clear the land. 
Lime, an important requisite in paper-making, is 
produced in abundance on San Juan Island, and coal 
for fuel is very cheap. In fact, .coal need not be used 
at all for making steam for either of the establish- 
ments named, for the slabs and other refuse from the 
great Tacoma mill can be had for nothing. They are 
now burned to get rid of them. 


TACOMA PEN PICTURES. 


It would be an incomplete notice of Tacoma to omit nam- 
ing such men as the late E.8.Smith, who from his fine 
physique and untiring energy was familiarly called 
“Skookum” the Chinook word for “strong,” his younger 
brother Andrew C., Charles P. Masterson, president of 
the Pacific Nationa) Bank, William D. Tyler, manager of 
“The Tacoma,” Assistant General Manager J. M. Buckley, 
N. P. R. R., F. T. Olds, Thomas L. Nixon and those genial 
gentlemen (so well known in the political world as of the 
“famous 306” at Chicago in 1880), Judge Theodore C. 
Sears and Col. John M. Steele, then of Kansas, but now 
Tacoma’s most active denizens. These names of citizens 
representing every state illustrate the cosmopolitan 
population, the vigorous make-up.of a Pacific city. 





EDWARD S8.. SMITH, 


born in Chemung County, New York, February 28, 1826. 
Engaged in logging and milling in Western New York 
till 1850, at which time with two brothers migrated to 
Minnesota. In 1852-3 they built the first sawmills at the 
Falls of St. Anthony. Thence removed to Winona. In 
1870 Edward came to Puget Sound, connected with the 
location of the western terminus of Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. He negotiated for a majority of the lands donated 
to that company to induce terminal locations or railroad 
facilities. He actively promoted construction of the coal 
branch in 1887 to Wilkeson. His later years he devoted to 
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TACOMA.—RESIDENCE OF GEO. E. ATKINSON. 


Ist, 1884, when he received the appointment of assistant 
general manager of Western Divisions of the Northern 
Pacific, which position he so ably continues to fill. 





F. T. OLDS, 


born in Mercer County, Kentucky, in 1836, removed to 
Tilinois in early childhood. At eighteen went to Iowa, 
and in 1857 settled in Rochester, Minnesota. Served in 
the Minnesota legislature in 1875, was mayor of Roches- 
ter and chairman of board of county commissioners. 
Came to Tacoma in the spring of 1883, has invested largely 
in real estate, has taken a leading share in city affairs 
and in every movement for the city advancement. With 
his son has recently become interested in the Tacoma 
Flouring Mills. ; 





WILLIAM D. TYLER, 


manager of “The Tacoma,” born at Port Huron, Michi- 
gan, January 12, 1849. Commenced telegraphing and 
railroading in 1861,0n the Northern Central system of 
Pennsylvania roads. From 1869 to 1818 had charge of 
hotel at Minnequa Springs. On first of March, 1879, 
manager of Logan House at Altoona, and also the 
Mountain House, and built the new hotel at Crescent 
Spring. In the fall of 1883 he visited Tacoma to inspect 
plans of “The Tacoma,” and in May, 1884, opened that 
hotel as manager. He knows how to run “The Tacoma” 
as tourists will attest. 





THOMAS L. NIXON 


was born in Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, in 1849 and 
graduated at the Western University of Pennsylvania. 
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PACIFIC AVENUE, TACOMA, W. T.—[From a pen and ink sketch by J. T. Pickett. 


coal, lumbering and land operations. He died at San 
Francisco, December 31, 1886, en route to Southern Cali- 
fornia in quest of health. His brother Andrew C. Smith, 
associated with him through life, is now in his fifty-fifth 
year. He came to Tacoma in 1885 and now fills the office 
of president of the Tacoma Coal Company and general 
manager of the coke and coal business at Wilkeson. 
While living in Minnesota he served in the Minnesota 
Legislature and was collector of internal revenue from 
1871 to 1882. 





CHARLES P. MASTERSON 


is also a native of New York, born in Tompkins County, 
July 28, 1858. Received a public school education, graduat- 
ed from Albany Law School and was admitted to the bar in 
1878. He practiced at Elmira five years.. He came to Ta- 
coma in April, 1885, and soon after organized the Pacific Na 
tional Bank which commenced operations January 2, 
1886, with him as president. Mr. Masterson is full of en- 
terprise and lends his aid to every project of public im- 
provement or city development. 





JAMES M. BUCKLEY, 


assistant general manager of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, with headquarters at Tacoma, was born in Ohio 
March, 2d, 1833. Commenced railroading when seventeen 
years of age; has risen step by step through all its 
branches, commencing with construction. Came to 
Portland, Oregon, in 1881, to assume superintendency of 
the O. R. & N. road to Wallula Junction and supervised 
its completion. Shortly after promoted to assistant 
manager, and remained with that company till January 
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TACOMA.—RESIDENCE OF MESSRS. PAULSON & DRUM. 
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TACOMA.—THE STEAMBOAT WHARF.—[From a sketch by J. T'. Pickett. 


Came to Old Tacoma in 1872 and took charge of a trading- 
post for the Puyallup Indians. A civil engineer by pro- 
fession, in 1873 he secured work in the first survey of 
New Tacoma which constitutes the present Second and 
Third Wards of the city. He followed his profession for 
years as engineer, in employ of the N. P. KR. R., O. R. & 
N. Co. and the Government, and thereafter engaged in 
business in this city. He has always had the greatest 
faith in the future of Tacoma. Land bought by him in 
1873, before the selection of Tacoma as the terminus, he 
still holds. By judicious investments he has acquired a 
competency. He devotes his time to making investments 
and placing loans for numerous eastern friends. 


THEODORE C. SEARS, 


born at Danbury, Connecticut, August 4th, 1830, gradu- 
ated at Amherst, 1852, and at Albany Law School, 1854. 
Practiced at Albany and New York City till 1864, then 
moved to Kansas. Elected to the bench he resigned to 
accept the solicitorship of Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
R. R. Co., which he held until the absorption in 1881 of 
said road by Gould system. Was state senator in 1870-74. 
In 1877 failed by a few votes to secure the Republican 
nomination for United States Senator. Came to Tacoma 
May, 1885, and is a recognized leading member of the 
Western Washington Bar. 





JOHN M. STEELE, 


anative of Tioga County, Pennsylvania, is about forty- 
five years of age. He returned from the war for the 


_ Union a captain in the famous Pennsylvania Bucktail 


Regiment and carries the honorable scarsof saber and 
ball which could only have been received in the fore- 
front of the fight. Six years later he walked to Wichita, 
Kansas, then a mere stockade, and started the real estate 
business. After a successful career in Kansas, financially 
and publicly, he came to Tacoma in August, 1883, and at 
the general election of 1886 he was elected a member of 
the territorial council. Colonel Steele is the heaviest 
man in the Territory, with a heart proportionate with his 
immense physique. Of most generous impulses, all are 
his friends who really know him. 





JOHN W. SPRAGUE, 


born in Washington County, New York, April 4th, 1817; 
received an ordinary schooling, engaged in mercantile 
pursuits and migrated to Huron, Ohio, in 1845; engaged 
in forwarding and commission business, with a line of 
vessels on the lakes, and was also connected with the Ohio 
& Toledo Railroad, and served a term as county treasurer 
of Erie County. On the breaking out of the Rebellion 
he was elected, April 17th, 1861, captain of Company E, 7th 
Ohio Infantry, served through the war; was colonel of 23d 
Ohio Infantry; brigadier-general United States Volun- 
teers; was breveted major-general United States Volun- 
teers for “gallant and meritorious services.’’ On the 
third of August, 1866, declined the commission of lieu- 
tenant-colonel United States Army. Genera) Sprague 
was general manager of the Winona & St. Peter R. R. 
until 1870, when he assumed charge of Northern Pacific 
Railroad affairs in Washington and Oregon. Excepting a 
brief service as general manager of the Oregon Steam 





Navigation Company, he had entire management until 
January Ist, 1884, and of the Northern Pacific, west of the 
Rocky Mountains. About that date the Tacoma National 
Bank was established, of which he has been the only 
president. Identified with every public enterprise for 
Tacoma’s progress, With vigor unabated by his “‘three 
score years and ten,’”’ he pursues his active, busy life, 
infusing encouragement by his illustration of the energy 
of youth tempered by the wisdom and mature experi- 
ence of green old age. 





SAMUEL WILKESON, JR., 


a native of Buffalo, New York, is now in the forty-first 
year of hisage. He arrived at the site of Tacoma in 1872. 
From that time, when the name was unknown on the 
map of the world, he has contributed as much as any 
other man to transform it from a “city of great expecta- 
tions’’ to a metropolis of assured success. In the spring 
of 1883 he was employed in the construction of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad from Tenino to Tacoma, and on the 
completion of the road between Kalama and Tacoma 
took charge of the railroad wharf. In 1877 he established 
himself in the real estate business, and in the past decade 











but few enterprises have been without his valuable co- 
operative aid. 





ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 


the efficient general manager of the Tacoma Land Com- 
pany, hails from Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, 
where he was born in 1856. In June, 1877, as chief clerk 
to Col. 8. W. Black, at that time appointed general super- 
intendent of Western Division, Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, he arrived at Tacoma. In September, 1882, he was 
appointed to his present responsible trust, which he has 
since faithfully discharged to the entire satisfaction of 
the company, and of his fellow-citizens. His name and 
liberal contributions encourage every scheme to develop 
the material wealth of this region and bring trade and 
prosperity to Tacoma. 





NELSON BENNETT 


left Union Pacific construction work during the “Sweet- 
water gold excitement.” In 1869-70 he prospected the 
Sioux region, and saw seventeen of his companions 
murdered and mutilated by those savages. Following 
mining excitements into Utah, Nevada and Idaho, he 
drifted into the transportation business, employing at 
one time 150 mules in the trade between Utah and Mon- 
tana. Railroads superseded wagon traffic, and he entered 
the firm of Washington, Drum & Co., and contracted for 
200 miles of the Northern Pacific through the Rocky 
Mountain section of Montana. Since Drum’s death in 
1883, Bennett has built 170 miles on the Cascade Division, 
N. P. R. R., fifty-six miles on the O. R. & N. Co., with 
forty-three miles on the Spokane & Palouse Railroad. He 
is now engaged on a sixy-five-mile extension of the latter 
road. He is also at work on the Stampede Tunnel, 9,850 
feet long, and in the construction of street railways in 
Tacoma and Butte City, Montana, for which he owns the 
franchises. 


WALTER J. THOMPSON, 


banker, was born in Wisconsin, January 25th, 1853. His 
education was acquired attending school in winter and 
working at the carpenter's bench in summer. In 1871 he 
migrated to Iowa. There he served for two years as 
deputy county treasurer, and engaged in banking, mer- 
cantile business, farming ana stock-raising enterprises. 
In 1883 he came to Tacoma, bought an intere¢t in the bank 
of New Tacoma, which was incorporated m 1884 as the 
Merchants National Bank, he becoming its president. In 
1886 he was elected representative of the territorial 
legislature. 





STEPHEN M. NOLAN 


was born in Sullivan County, New York, April 17th, 1836. 
In 1852 he came to California. In July, 1858, the “Fraser 
River excitement” attracted him to British Columbia. 
In December, 1859, he established a hotel at Port Dis- 
covery, Washington Territory, soon removing to Port 
Ludlow. Without abandoning the hotel business he 
went to Walla Walla in the winter of 1861, and thence to 
Idaho. In 1864 he returned from Idaho and continued at 
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TACOMA.—RESIDENCE OF JOHN E. BURNS. 
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Port Ludlow till coming to Tacoma in 1877. Here he has 
been engaged in a successful mercantile business, has 
accumulated considerable real estate, and is among the 
most enterprising and public-spirited of our citizens. 


ALLEN C. MASON, 


was born ,in Ogle County, Illinois, December 22d, 1855, 
was educated at State Normal University, and graduated, 
1875, from Wesleyan University, at Bloomington, Illinois. 
In 1876 he had charge of Litchfield High School, continued 
as principal of the Perry County schools, and was super- 
intendent of the training school at Jacksonville. Dis- 
tinguished as an educator, he published a system of 
arithmetic and a manual entitled “One Thousand Ways of 
One Thousand Teachers,” which quickly ran through 
four editions. In June, 1881, he was admitted to practice 
by the supreme court of Illinois. He arrived at Tacoma 
in April, 1883. His specialty is placing loans on real estate, 
but street railways, water-works, gas and electric lights, 
—in short, every scheme to make wealth or bring com- 
tort,—have enlisted his active energies and capital. 





GEORGE E. ATKINSON, 


born in New Brunswick, 1836. Came to San Francisco 
in September, 1869. He had successfully followed lum- 
bering and milling all his life, and came to Old Tacoma on 
the first of November, 1869, as superintendent and general 
manager of the milling and mercantile operations in this 
Territory of the Tacoma Mill Company. He has been 
elected to a number of city and county offices, the duties 
of which he has faithfully discharged, and to-day is one 
of the most popular and prominent of Tacoma’s solid 
business men. 


born in Plymouth, Michigan, 1838; he crossed the plains 
in 1852. In 1856 he left home and started in life. Was 
commissioned during the war of the Rebellion as first 
lieutenant Oregon Infantry. Since the war he has 
served several sessions in the territorial legislature. He 
settled in this vicinity in 1869,and has held many county 
offices, and has been one of the most active of our citi- 
zens. Several corporations engaged in logging, trans- 
portation and steam navigation, of which he is the presi- 
dent, with headquarters in this city, have opened a large 
trade between Tacoma and the Skagit River section. Mr. 
Barlow is now in the prime of vigorous manhood, with a 
competent fortune and always ready to embark in any 
public enterprise. 


W. B. BLACKWELL, 


capitalist, born in Milford, Connecticut, in 1837. In 1861 
he served as quartermaster n 26th Regiment New York 
Volunteers. Resigned in 1863 on account of ill health, at 
which time he was acting quartermaster for his division. 
Went to Chicago, came to Kalama, Washington Territory, 
in 1870, and started the N. P. R. R. Hotel called “Kesano.”’ 
Arrived at Tacoma in 1878 and had charge of R. R. Hotel 
on wharf for several years. Has served in legislature, 
filled county and city offices, and is among the most popu- 
lar of the public-spirited aid enterprising men of Tacoma. 





HON. ELWOOD EVANS. 
If every man filled that place in the world for which he 











THE TACOMA DOCK AND WAREHOUSE CO.’8 WHARF 


is qualified above others, Hon. Elwood Evans would be 
the historian of Washington Territory. He was born in 
Philadelphia in December, 1828; graduated from the pub- 
lic schools in 1845; began reading law the following year 
in the office of Eli K. Price, of Philadelphia; was admitted 
to practice in 1850 and accepted the office of deputy col- 
lector tendered him upon the organization of the custom 
house at Olympia for the collection district of Puget 
Sound. He arrived at Olympia, Oregon, November, 1851. 
While in Washington City two years after upon business 
connected with his office, 1. I. Stevens was appointed 
governor of Washington Territory and chief of the expe- 
dition to explore the route of the Northern Transconti- 
nental Railroad—since named the Northern Pacific. Gov- 
ernor Stevens appointed young Evans his private secre- 
tary and journalist of the expedition, which office he 
filled with credit throughout that famous campaign. 
Subsequently resuming the practice of law, Judge Evans 
has since served as clerk of both houses of the legislature, 
speaker of the house and member of the territorial 
council and secretary of the territory. With his peculiar 
opportunities for satisfying a passion for historical data 
Judge Evans is one of the best posted men concerning 
the Northwestern country now living. He has contribu- 
ted largely to current literature outof his fund of infor- 
mation. His writings areof great value for their cor- 
rectness in matters of historical fact and are given a 
peculiar interest by the poetic touch which is the author’s 
own. 





SAMUEL WILKESON, JR. 


Samuel Wilkeson, Jr., bought of the Tacoma Land 
Company the first piece of property that company sold 
in Tacoma. That is an incident merely illustrating the 
length of time Mr. Wilkeson has been buying and selling 
real estate in that city. He has probably the neatest and 
most conveniently located real estate office in the city, 
being on the west side.of Pacific Avenue between Ninth 
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TACOMA.—RESIDENCE OF 8. M. NOLAN. 








AND WAREHOUSES NOW IN COURSE OF ERECTION. 


and Tenth streets. He does an extensive business in 
buying and selling lands of every character both for local 
and non-resident investors, and is thoroughly acquainted 
with city and country property and their respective 
values. 





Ss. M. NOLAN, 


8. M. Nolan is the proprietor of the oldest established 
business in the city. He opened business here in 1877 
with a general stock of merchandise. Of all the men in 
busines here at that time he alone remains to demonstrate 
his correctness of foresight. The population of Tacoma 
when he first began to trade with its people was 400. His 
sales the first year amounted to $8,000. In 1880 they 
were $40,000 and in 1885, $75,000. His trade is increasing 
yearly in the same proportion. As business has become 
more classified in the city Mr. Nolan has eliminated the 
different branches of his trade until he now carries in 
stock only groceries and queensware. His business has 
always been profitable and he has invested these profits 
as rapidly as accumulated in city real estate, having al- 
ways that perfect confidence in the future of the city 
that first induced him to locate here. 





CAPT. JOHN E. BURNS 


was born in Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, in 1834, and followed 
the sea during his boyhood. In 1852 he came around 
Cape Horn to San Francisco in the clipper ship Golden 
Eagle, afterwards destroyed by the Alabama. In 1853 
he went to Port Townsend, where he sawed by hand the 
lumber to build the schooner A. Y. Trask, which was 
armed and put into the trade with the Indians of the 
Northwest coast. During the Indian war of 1885 this 
vessel, commanded by Capt. Burns, was chartered by the 
United States Government, through Governor Isaac I. 
Stevens. She served throughout the war in connection 
with the regular naval vessels Massachusetts, John 
Hancock and Decatur, and took part in the defense of 
Seattle‘and Port Gamble when those places were attacked 
by the Indians. Capt. Burns took the first Washington 
Territory troops up the Snohomish River on his schooner 
in November, 1855, and blockaded and held that river and 
thereby the Snoqualmie Pass route into Western Wash- 
ington until Forts Eby and Tilton were built. Of late 
years he has been engaged in successful real estate opera- 
tions. He was a clerk at the first general election held 
in the Territory, a member of the leigslature of 1867-8, 
four years a U. S. Commissioner and at present one of 
the commissioners of Pierce County. He is a member of 
the Washington Territory Pioneers Association. 


TACOMA PERSONAL AND BUSINESS NOTES. 





THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK. 


The Merchants National Bank, the oldest banking in- 
stitution of Tacoma, was originally known as the Bank of 
New Tacoma. In 1883 W.J. Thompson purchased the 
bank, and in May, 1884, it was organized under the Na- 
tional Banking Act. The business of the bank has 
steadily increased, its reports showing that it has gained 
50 per cent. of business each year over the preceding 
year, and is now one of the leading banks in the Territory, 
with correspondents in all the principal towns. In De- 
cember, 1884, the bank purchased the three-story bank 
building, a substantial brick, on the corner of Pacific 
Avenue and Eleventh Street, where they have commodi- 
ous, safe and elegantly-furnished quarters, and are pro- 
vided with a double-arched vault, extra large and heavy 
steel burglar-proof safe with double time-locks. The 


_ bank has paid liberal dividends to its stockholders, and 


at the same time has accumulated a considerable surplus. 
The policy of the bank is to encourage all legitimate 
enterprises, and to that end it reduced the discount rate 
of interest this spring,and has always been active and alive 
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to the best interests of Tacoma. W. J. Thompson 
is the president, and Henry Drum cashier; both 
of whom are active, pushing men and interested 
in many manufacturing and commercial enter- 
prises. The stockholders are all active business 
men. 





BRICK AND DRAIN TILE. 


The Fox Island Brick Manufacturing Company, 
in the three years of its existence, has taken a 
front rank among the industries of Tacoma. The 
company was organized January 24d, 1884,with a 
capital stock of $10,000. The company is fully 
equipped and boasts special advantages for the 
manufacture of superior building brick, both 
plain and ornamental, the quality of its work hav- 
ing been such a sterling advertisement as to have 
brought orders that continually test the capacity 
of the works. The company, however, make a 
specialty of the manufacture of agricultural drain 
tile. Tile drainage is a progressive study, and it 
requires careful thought and investigation to un- 
derstand the vast meaning of the term. Tile 
drainage is of greater importance to agriculturists 
than any and all improvements introduced during 
the present century. This isa fact, established 
by wide experiment and long usage, but how com- 
paratively few (knowing little or nothing of the 
art) can realize its truth! It has been definitely 
ascertained that it pays an annual dividend of 25 
to 100 per cent. on capital invested. It is the 
foundation upon which progressive and success- 
ful agriculture will be built in the not distant 
future. Itis not too much to say that the work 
of this company in making drain tile and introduc- 
ing its use is, next to railroads, of greater importance 
than all other enterprises, for the development of the 
great natural resources of Western Washington. The 
company is now further increasing its facilities, and will 
soon begin the manufacture of sewer-pipe, chimney- 
pipe and other clay products. They are also experiment- 
ing in the manufacture .of Portland cement, for which 
purpose their clay has superior qualities. Samples of the 
composition on exhibition at the office of the company 
show a remarkable close texture and the hardness of ad- 
amant. This cement, perfected, will cause a revolution in 
building. The company is composed of W.S8S. Bowen, 8. 
M. Clark, S. F. Sahm and J. M. Steele. The office and place 
of business is in the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Tacoma, and the works are on Fox Island. The stock sub- 
scriptions are paid up in full and the company has in ad- 
dition an ample working capital. 


TACOMA NATIONAL BANK. 


The Tacoma National Bank, one of the strongest in the 
Territory, commenced business in May, 1883, with a paid-up 
capital of 350,000, and now has a surplus, as shown by the 
appended statement, of $52,953. This bank does a large 
loan and discount business and has a great amount of 
business intrusted to it from abroad; and the prompt- 
ness used in all its dealings insures the confidence of all 
who are brought into contact with it. Collections are 
made on all parts of the Territory. The officers are Gen. 
J. W. Sprague, president; W. B. Blackwell, vice president, 
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and W. Fraser, cashier; directors, Gen. J. W. Sprague, W. 
B. Blackwell, Isaac W. Anderson, Robt. Wingate, and Geo. 
E. Atkinson. Other stockholders besides the above named 
well-known gentlemen are Capt. J.C. Ainsworth, of Oak- 
land, Cal., Ignaatz Steinhart, president, and Philip Lilien- 
thal, cashier of the Anglo-Californian Bank of San 
Francisco. The following is a statement of the con- 
dition of the bank at the close of business May 7, 1884: 





Loans and nesses BE Fear Pye Oak eee S $228,069.48 
OS RT ror er renter errr err 12,500.00 
Other aoeke OI nb dice ckeees d650 sdupEes 5,907.06 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures............. 20,000.00 
Current expenses and taxes paid............ .. 4,527.80 
RIED, 03. 00 cdcm Soin cuachns daca saa 1,156.25 
urer U.S. 5 per cent. fund................ 562.50 
Due from reserve Fagent and other na- 
Comal WOMEN. nn. co sicccrccscccccceses wo 
Due from other banks................-- 
CE ON IEG ccc cccucavesk so aaedetet . 519. B 147,941.47 
$420,664.56 
Capital ctaaic PRh8 100. «0:0. 0505 065 cc cesccec: eéseces $50,000 00 
Surplus and undivided profits.................. 52,953.54 
CES a 6a Bigs higoedycecvicscocxgeavssaonn 11,250.00 
Deposits, individuals.................. $300,848.8 
DOO, IBS s po.ca vc avesasecesscaase 5, ‘612. 1 $306,461.02 
$420,664.56 





TACOMA LUMBER AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


The extensive works of the Tacoma Lumber and Manu- 
facturing Company are located very happily at the head 
and to the west side of Commencement Bay. A creek 
empties into that placid body of water just there, and by 
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its means and the aid of adam a pond of fresh water is 
at command for the floating of timber in unlimited quan- 
tities—timber that is run in through the dam at high- 
tide. This is southward of the mill. The Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad is just now completing its direct entrance 
into Tacoma over the Cascade Division by a line which 
sweeps around the bay but hugs the low tide line, and 
hence touches the yards of the lumber company on the 
north. Thus the imniense mills, with their varied prod- 
ucts, have at their doors all the facilities for trade and 
commerce. The business of the company embraces a 
sawmill, planing-mill, shingle and lath mill, sash and 
door and tub and pail factory. The daily output of the 
sawmill averages 25,000 feet. Provisions are now being 
made through the purchase of additional machinery to 
increase the capacity of this department to 40,000. Lum- 
ber of all kinds—cedar, fir, spruce, ash, maple—is manu- 
factured. The elaborate machinery of the sash and door 
factory and planing mill turns out 100 window sashes and 
100 doors from the time the whistle blows in the morning 
until it gives the sign to quit in the evening. Brackets, 
mouldings, stair work, all kinds of turnings, dressed lum- 
ber, also shingles and lath are manufactured here. The 
latest and most improved machinery has just been set in 
motion under another roof that daily turns out an aver- 
age of 500 buckets and 200 tubs, besides washboards, step- 
ladders, butter moulds, rolling pins, ete., etc. There is 
already a great demand for Washington Territory cedar, 
than which there is no finer lumber for inside finishing. 
The fir of this Territory is also unrivaled for vertical 
grain flooring. Of this fine class of lumber, the Tacoma 
Lumber and Manufacturing Company make a specialty. 
Their mills cover an entire block, and their facilities are 
perfect for meeting a large trade that is already well es- 
tablished, but which is growing daily and extending 
throughout the entire East. P.A. Paulson is president 
and manager, and Henry Drum secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Paulson began business some years ago ona com- 
paratively small scale. The present magnificent manu- 
facturing establishment that has grown upon his origi- 
nal site is a witness to his energy and business ability. 





MESSRS. SEARS & ASHTON. 


Just over the Merchants National Bank on the corner 
of Pacific Avenue and Eleventh Street are the spacious 
offices of Messrs. Sears & Ashton, the leading law firm of 
Tacoma. The name of the firm dates back to May, 1885, 
when its senior member arrived in the city from Califor- 
nia, the junior member having preceded him some two 
years. Judge Sears isa man of ripe experience whose 
presence alone commands confidence. With Mr. J. M. 
Ashton, a young man of keen discernment, tact and 
learning, associated with him, the firm has always stood 
at the head of the Pierce County bar. 





COOK & CLEMENT. 


The firm of Cook & Clement stands in the front rank of 
the real estate brokers of Tacoma. The firm is composed 
of L. F. Cook and H. C. Clement, men who are well-known 
throughout Western Washington because of a long resi- 
dence and active business career. Their office is located 
on Tenth Street just opposite the post office. The firm 
does an exclusively real estate—handle residence and 
business property in the city, suburban (what is known 
as addition property,) coal, timber and farm lands, and 
are perfectly familiar with values in all parts of the 
Territory. Non-residents in all parts of the country 
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place their money in safe investments through the me- 
dium of this firm, which refers by permission to the 
banks and business men of Tacomaas to their reliability. 


HALL & CAVENDER. 


The offices of Messrs. Hall & Cavender are most conven- 
iently located adjoining the postoffice building and near 
The Tacoma hotel. The firm is a heavy dealer in real es- 
tate at first hand and does an extensive business as agents. 
It is a rule with the firm to make the buyer acquainted 
with the owner of property on their list—a very convinc- 
ing evidence of a square deal. Theydoa large business 
with correspondents, and many happy investors vouch 
for their sound judgment and good advice. Mr. Hall, 
the senior member of the firm has been on the Pacific 
coast for thirty-two years and has a thorough knowledge 
of this wonderful section of our land. Mr. Cavender is 
from the land of blizzards and cyclones, having been 
twenty years in train service as conductor in Minnesota. 
His love for his native land is only excelled by his faith 
in Tacoma and he guarantees all prophecy as to her fut- 
ure greatness. This firm makesa specialty of “acre 
property” in the vicinity of the city, the purchase of 
which near Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City and other cities 
when they were towns no larger than is Tacoma to-day, 
have made men suddenly rich. 





TACOMA STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


The Tacoma Steam Navigation was formed in Septem- 
ber, 1885, with a capital stock of $100,000, for the purpose 
of building and owning steam tugs and other vessels. 
The company was promoted by Mr. James Griffiths. The 
incorporators were Gen. J. W. Sprague, W. B. Blackwell, 
F. T. Olds, I. W. Anderson, Samuel Wilkeson, Jr. and 
James Griffiths. The company own the screw tug Mogul, 
which was built for them by Hiram Doncaster at his 
shipyard in Old Tacoma. She is fitted with compound 
surface, condensing engines, of the latest type. She is 
commanded by C. W. Sprague and is employed towing 
vessels to and from Cape Flattery and British Columbia, 
and is one of the most powerful sea-going tugs on Puget 





’ director of the Northern Pacific Railroad; Mr. 8. G. Reed, 
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ing well-known gentlemen: Mr. C. B. Wright, of Phila- 
delphia, president of the Tacoma Land Company, and a 


of Portland, for many years vice president of the O. R. 
& N. Ry; Mr. J. P. Stewart, a wealthy merchant of Puy- 
allup, the centerof the hop-growing section; Mr. W. D. 
Tyler, of the Tacoma Hotel, and W. B. Kelley, auditor of 
Pierce County. Correspondents: National Bank of the 
Republic, New York; Bank of California, San Francisco; 
Ladd & Tilton, Portland. 


TACOMA DOCK AND WAREHOUSE CO.’S WHARF AND 
WAREHOUSES. 

The “Tacoma Dock and Warehouse Co.” was incorpor- 
ated April 13th, 1887, by C. P. Masterson, D. Wilson, I. T. 
Reese and others, with a capital stock of %50,000, elect- 
ing D. Wilson president, C. P. Masterson secretary 
and treasurer: and I. T. Reese and C. P. Masterson and 
D. Wilson trustees, for the purpose of storingand ship- 
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Sound. The stern wheel steamer, Messenger, was pur- 
chased by this company in March, 1886,and is now em- 
ployed running between Tacoma and Big Skookum. 





PACIFIC NAVIGATION CoO. 


The Pacific Navigation Company was organized March 
10th, 1887, with a paid-up capital stock of 850,000. The in- 
corporators were Messrs. B. Barlow, J. D. Coughran, C. 
8. Barlow and G. W. Barlow. The trnstees are Messrs. B. 
and C. 8. Barlow and J. D. Coughran of whom Byron Bar- 
low is president, J. D. Coughran is vice president and C. 
S. Barlow, secretary and treasurer. A large stern wheel 
steamer has just been completed for the company, de- 
signed to ply between Tacoma and the Skagit River. The 
boat is pronounced to be the finest, best built and most 
thorough equipped stern wheel boaton the Northwest 
coast. She measures 140 feet keel and 160 on deck and 
over all and carries three triple, compound engines, two 
high and one low pressure, and cost about %26,000. She 
will go go into service about the fifteenth of June and 
will make two trips per week carrying passengers and 
freight. 





THE PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK OF TACOMA. 


The above entitled institution commenced business 
January Ist, 1886, with a paid-up capital of 50,000, author- 
ized to increase to $250,000. The officers are C. P. Master- 
son, president; L. R. Manning, vice president and T. B. 
Wallace, Jr., cashier. Among the dirctory and stockhold- 
ers, besides the above mentioned officers, are the follow- 





ping wheat and other cereal products, as well as various 
kinds of wares and merchandise, and to do a general 
storage and commission business. The company have 
secured a fifteen years’ lease upon 900 feet of water-front, 
from the Northern Pacific Railroad, immediately south 
of the Tacoma Mill Companys property, and are now 
erecting warehouses to cover the same—running out a 
distance that gives twenty-four feet of water at low tide— 
and will thave them completed in time to handle the 
present season’scrop. The use of elevators for the hand- 
ling of grain on the Pacific coast, has been demon- 
strated to be impracticable, owing to the fact that it is 
unsafe to ship grain in bulk on the long voyage around 
Cape Horn, consequently all the cereal products raised 
upon the coast, are handled in sacks, which require a 
large amount of floor room. The location selected by the 
company gives particularly gvod facilities for shipping 
wheat, as the cars coming direct from the wheat-fields of 
Eastern Washington run in on one side of the warehouses 
and ships sailing to all parts of the globe can load on the 
other. And on the other hand, in-coming cargoes can be 
discharged into the warehouses from one side and dis- 
bursed directly on the cars to the differents points of dis- 
tribution from the other. 


AN EXTENSIVE LOAN BUSINESS—POINTS ABOUT 
TACOMA. 
The real estate mortgage loan business conducted by 
Allen C. Mason is the largest of any on Puget Sound, if 








not in Washington Territory. The business conducted by 








LUMBER AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mr. Mason is almost exclusively that of first mortgages 
on improved productive real estate, and during the past 
four years he has loaned thoughout the Territory, up- 
wards of $650,000 in over 800 mortgages. His business is 
not confined to Pierce County, but extends throughout 
the Puget Sound country and into the wheat fields of 
Whitman, Spokane and Lincoln counties, east of the Cas- 
cade Mountains. The business conducted by Mr. Mason 
has been a considerable factor in the development of the 
city of Tacoma. Many of the brick business blocks and 
private dwellings in the city are traceable to the loans 
made by him and without which many of the improve- 
ments would not have been made. The amount of inter- 
est paid through his office for the year preceeding April 
Ist 1887 was $0,702.76. The amount of interest delinquent 
on December 3ist, 1886, was but $800, which would indicate 
the kind of borrowers that Washington Territory fur- 
nishes for eastern capital. Foreclosure of loans has been 
necessary in but three cases from June Ist, 1883, to April 
1st, 1887. Mr. Mason holds a half interest with Nelson 
Bennett in the Tacoma Street Railway Company. Hav- 
ing the utmost faith in the prosperity and growth of Tac- 
oma, he was an applicant for the franchise three years 
ago, which the city council at that time did not see fit to 
grant. The rails for the Tacoma Street Railway have al- 
ready been ordered of the Johnson Steel Street Railway 
Company, of Johnstown, Pa., and work on the street rail- 
road has already commenced. The motor which will be 
used at present will be the patent noiseless steam dummy, 
built like an ordinary street car, and similar to those used 
at Colton and Los Angeles, Cal., Canton, Ohio, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., New Orleans, La., and Tampa, Fla. Mr. Mason 
says that as soon as the electric motor shall be demon- 
strated to be a practical success for lines which have as 
steep a grade as those to be found here, the Tacoma Street 
Railway Company will not be slow to adopt it as a motor, 
Four miles of street railroad will be put in operation the 
toming twelve months. 


THE SKAGIT RAILWAY & LUMBER COMPANY. 


The Skagit Railway & Lumber Commpany was incor- 
porated by Byron Barlow, Calvin 8S. Barlow, W. J. 
Thompson, Paul A. Paulson, J. D. Caughran and Henry 
Drum. The company was formed forthe purpose, and 
has power to buy, own and hold real estate, or any inter- 
est therein, including buying, selling logs and lumber, and 
manufacturing same; to conduct a general merchaadise 
and commission business in every and all kinds of prop- 
erty; to doa general mining business; to build, buy, 
lease, equip, charter and run steamboats and all water 
crafts for the transportation of freight and passengers; 
to build, buy, lease and operate docks, wharves, and 
warehouses; to build, equip and manage skid-roads, 
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tramways and water flumes for the transportation of 
wood, logs and lumber; to lease, buy, build, equip and 
operate railroads with necessary sidetracks, station 
houses, machine shops and all necessary terminal facili- 
ties, and to condemn right-of-way therefor, for the trans- 
portation of freight and passengers; to lay out, plat and 
file for record, townsites, and dedicate to the public the 
streets, alleys, parks and public grounds therein; to sell, 
mortgage, bond, lease, contract and hypothecate, in form 
provided by by-law any of its property; to subscribe for, 
buy, own and hold capital stock in other corporations; to 
take, buy, own and hold sell or hypothecate, endorse and 
transfer bonds, mortgages, bills, notes and commercial 
paper, and to borrow money and secure the payment 
thereof. The amount of capital stock of the company is 
$250,000, divided into 2,500 shares, of the par value of $100 
each. The names of the trustees who manage the con- 
cerns and business affairs of the company are respect- 
ively, Byron Barlow, J. D. Caughran, W. J. Thompson, 
Paul A. Paulson and Calvin 8S. Barlow. The Skagit Rail- 
way & Lumber Company is the successor of Ball & 
Barlow in the business of conducting a general merchan- 
dise store at Sterling on the Skagit River. They own 6,000 
acres of timber land containing more than 200,000,000 feet 
of timber. Most of the land lies near the Skagit River 
and is first-class farming land, there being none better 
for hops. The company is for the purpose of continuing 
and increasing the logging and mercantile business of 
Ball & Barlow, and to develop the resources and naviga- 
tion of the Skagit Valley. The principal place of busi- 
ness is at Tacoma, but Sterling, twenty-one miles above 
the mouth of the river, is the headquarters for active 
operations. The company has six logging camps of its 
own in operation getting out logs, and it handles the 
products of nearly as many other camps owned by other 
parties. ‘The logs are thrown into the river and taken 
down the sound in booms. This is distinctively a Tacoma 
enterprise of great moment, and it involves the building 
of a railroad which will be the means of speedily settling 
the Skagit Valley. It is one of the pioneer movements in 
attracting trade to this city, and, if the merchants are 
wide-awake, they will turn their attention to that locality. 
It is enterprise of this character, as much as anything 
else, that will build up the city on Commencement Bay. 





THE OLYMPIC STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 


The Olympic Steam Navigation Company of Tacoma 
owns and operates the fast little steamer Fleetwood 
which makes a round trip daily from Tacoma to Olympia 
on*the south and Seattle to the north. The steamer is 
commanded by Captain Z. J. Hatch. The company was 
organized in October, 1886, and consists of Z. J. Hatch, 
Frank E. Smith and Fred.C. Smith, the former of Olympia 
and the two latter of Tacoma. The capital stock is $50,000. 
The Fleetwood cost $19,000 to build and has just recently 
been overhauled and the original arrangement of the 
cabin considerably improved, the sum expended being 
about $2,000. 





BROWN’S WHARF AND NAVIGATION CO. 


Brown’s Wharf and Navigation Company operate the 
steamer Clara Brown, running to Henderson Bay, San 
Juan Island and other points from Tacoma, and doing a 
freight and passenger and general jobbing business. The 
company was organized in March, 1886, with a capital 
stock of $30,000. The officers are, president, T. R. Brown; 
vice president, Geo. E. Atkinson, and secretary and treas- 
urer, W. P. Prichard. The company also owns the tug Rip 
Van Winkle, and an extensive wharf and warehouses, as 
also several barges used in the transportation of lime, etc. 
Their principal office is on their wharf at Tacoma. 





SOLITAIRE. 


Patience? Yes; that’s the woman’s game; 
The dull delight of solitude, 

Where rank on rank she strives to frame, 
And speech or laughter ne’er intrude. 


‘Night after night, beside the fire, 
hen evening’s lonely lamp is lit, 
Oppressed with thoughts that vex and tire, 
Among the cards her fingers flit. 


The woman’s game! On some poor king 
The sequence of her play is built; 

The queen comes after, hapless thing! | 
‘And next the knave with grinning guilt. 


Then all her treasures, one by one. 
thrown away to swell the pile, 
The last and least; when that is done, 
Begin again; the night beguile. 


A woman’s game; to sit and wait; 

Build and rebuild, though fate destroy. 
Shuffle the cards; for soon or late 

There comes an end to grief and joy. 


A man may fight, or sow, or reap, 
Divide the seas, or traverse earth; 
She can a , or pray, or weep; 

What are her life and loving wo 


She sits there when the day is dead, 
Lonely and listless. Do you dare 

Deny, when all is done and said, 
That woman’s game is solitaire? 


Rose TERRY COOK& 





For The Northwest Magazine. 
THE STAR OF THE WEST. 


Glittering sentences impelled by the gifted mind of 
an enthusiast are inadequate to describe either the 
present or the future greatness of Washington, soon 
to shine—I say it without fear—as the most brilliant 
star in the solid constellation of the Union. Pictur- 
esque scenery and undeveloped wealth are the guaran- 
tees of her future greatness. The first is perfection, 
for the deliberate works of Nature are always 
perfect. This is neither an age of poetry nor ro- 
mance which are ideal and not real. Poets of to- 
day address no odes to Mount Blanc, nor sing on 
the shore of “Clear, placid Lake Leman.” Nor 
evenamid Alpine heights, ‘‘A pensive hour tespend,” 
do they meditate in deep philosophic thought where, in 
the busy universe, the greatest human happiness may 
be found. Mount Blane is beautiful because the 
inspiring sentences of Coleridge have given it undy- 
ing fame. And the mention of the name of Leman 
stirs the human heart, for on her fair shore many of 
the melancholy hours of Byron glided sadly by. But 
where on the green, round earth could Goldsmith 
have found a more secluded or favorable retreat than 
the Cascades to sum up comparative national happi- 
ness? Poetic vision is not dimmed by distance, but 
penetrates the most inaccessible recesses of hidden 
secrets. The brave peasants of France or Italy can 
no more be seen, except in poetic dreams, from Alp- 
ine heights than the ‘‘panting negro at the line,” or 
the inhabitants of the Polar seas. Indeed, it is an 
inspiring location and subject, not distance, that gives 
strength to the vision of the poet. Then, if latent 
poetic fire must be called forth by the grandeur of the 
surroundings, where has Nature been more profuse 
in the sublimity of her works than in this famed 
Northwest? 

But neither our superb mountains, nor silver lakes, 
nor dashing rivers, though the essence of poetry 
abides in them, have been noticed by standard poets, 
for this is not an age for the production of standard 
poetry. Does any one dare say that the same poets 
that crowned Vesuvius and Blane with immortal fame 
eould not also, far across the Atlantic billows, have 
raised a monument of reverence and respect for our 
own dear snow-capped Ranier, or stately snow-white 
St. Helens? And where in the wide world could a 
lovelier sheet of water be found than Lake Washing- 
ton, beside whose musical ripples Byron could have 
passed his lonely hours? Ponce de Leon sought in 
vain, ‘‘amid the land of flowers,”’ to find the fabulous 
lake whose waters would restore the bloom of youth 
to the dying veterans of advanced life; but every- 
where the grim crocodiles dared him to further invade 
their sacred homes. But Medical Lake alone ap- 
proaches nearest to the possession of the properties of 
the lake of the Castilian’s dream. Not only do the 
splendid lakes of Washington possess all, but more 
scenic beauty than those of famed Europe; and in 
addition to beauty they possess a utility in advancing 
the world’s prosperity, or afford a medical relief for 
human woe. And what is the Baltic or Mediterra- 
nean compared with our own noble Puget Sound? A 
description of this great sea would be foreign to the 
purpose of this article. 

The natural resources of Europe have been fully 
developed, and indeed many of them completely ex- 
hausted. But Washington’s prosperity with all the 
grandeur and utility of her mountains imbedded with 
silver and gold; of her forests that would erect navies 
for the universe; of her fertile soil that would supply 
bread in bounteous quantities for the inhabitants of 
the old world, with her majestic lakes, rivers and 
seas, is merely budding into life! 

Where comes Europe’s fame in useful sciences and 
arts; in literature and statesmanship; in manufact- 
ures and commerce; and in business and wealth? 
Simply for 1800 years one generation of people have 
improved the inventions and work of the generation 
last past, and this little added to little, and gradual im- 
provement upon improvement, and experience added 
to experience for age upon age, and generation after 





generation, have swelled the importance of the Caucas- 
ian continent! But Europe’s beginning was not 
more auspicious than that to-day existing in Wash- 
ington, whose wealth and prosperity in a century to 
come will be without limit or parallel. Possessing 
all the elements of material wealth, and with a rapid 
advance toward development and civilization, what 
shall prevent our star from soon occupying the most 
brilliant position in the political firmament of our 
Union? Other states and countries have produced 
some eminent men, noted for statesmanship, learn- 
ing and philosophy, but it is Washington that pos- 
sesses im her own rich soil and varied resources the 
undeveloped but actual equivalent of gold. Pennsyl- 
vania has her rich beds of iron and coal; New York 
is famous for her dairy and commercial facilities; 
New England boasts of her manufacturing enter- 
prises and her land of steady habits; Michigan is 
noted for her lumber trade, and Maine for her ship- 
building; Ohio produces fine qualities of wool, and 
Illinois and Minnesota are unexcelled in agricult- 
ure; Colorado and Nevada have immense mines of 
silver, and California has the gold; but all these re- 
sources, and more too, will abound in the new State 
of Washington! 

It is contended by some that more determined ef- 
forts should be made to induce a greater number of 
people to locate in this fair land of promise, but the 
writer’s theory is that our Territory is settling rap- 
idly e1ough, for a lasting wealth is slowly acquired 
and a permanent population is made as necessity itself 
requires, and above all other requirements, if against 
my will, I must give some advice: Our Territory— 
State it should and soon will be—must have a produc- 
ing, muscular working people. There isnomore room 
nor need for professional gentlemen, whose numbers 
will increase in the slow proportion that demand is 
made for their services. The class in greatest demand 
is farmers. Huge forests are to be removed and the 
land converted into tillable soil; and it is indispensa- 
ble that the muscle as well as the brain must be exer- 
cised. And there does not exist on the globe more 
handsome rewards for industrious labor. 

Though settlement has been so slow during the long 
years that have passed since the political organization 
of this Territory, yet the future will witness a high 
tide of immigration. Remoteness from the settled 
portions of the Union has been the principal cause of 
the past slow growth. To this may be added the perils 
and hardships attendant in the past upon the pioneer 
pilgrimage to this far Northwest, before railroads 
“annihilated distance.” Again, since the organiza- 
tion most of that extensive territory west of the Mis- 
souri River, comprising some of the most beautiful 
land in the world, has been thickly populated. For 
the free soil of Kansas and Nebraska the great War 
of the Rebellion was fought, and John Brown, though 
according to technical forms of law a traitor, now 
sweetly reposes in a patriot’s grave. He possessed 
an erring head but a humane heart, and slavery, the 
curse of his dreanis, and his final doom, has long since 
been wrested from the fair escutcheon of the United 
States. In view of the complete settlement since the 
war of those two great States, as well as of other im- 
mense territory on the western frontier, and with 
the present safety, comfort and celerity of travel, 
where but in Washington shall the next splendid 
population be made? 

There is no doubt nor fear about the future brill- 
iance of our State; and by the light of the still ris- 
ing star of Liberty we will toil for her honor and 
welcome the gifts that the goddess brings. 

J. E. Wiis. 


According to Prof. Baird a fish has no maturity and 
there is nothing to prevent it from living indefinitely 
and growing continually. A pike living in Russia 
dates back in age to the fifteenth century. In the 
Royal aquarium at St. Petersburg are fish that have 
been there 140 years. 








They who love best need friendship most; 
Hearts only thrive on varied good; 


And he who gathers from a host 
Of friendl his daily food 
Is the best friend that we can boast. 


J.G. HOLLAND 
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NORTH DAKOTA.—HOUSE OF ROUMANIAN TURK, SHOWING BAKE OVEN.—[From a sketch by W.S. Horton. 


GLIMPSES OF WESTERN LIFE. 


Turks in Dakota. 


About four years ago there came to this country a 
colony from the Turkish province of Roumania of 
about 100 Turks, whose forefathers were Germans 
who had forsaken the mother country to avoid mili- 
tary exactions, and now their children were again 
seeking new homes for themselves on account of the 
enormous taxes and tributes imposed upon them by 
the Turkish officials. 

Having heard of the wonderful productiveness of 
the soil of Dakota, they determined to try their 
fortunes in that country, of whose grain fields and 
great golden harvests so much has been written and 
said. Arriving in due time at Carrington, with a 
little money, with which they purchased cattle, these 
peasant people took up the fertile lands lying at the 
foot of the Coteau Hills about five miles from Car- 
rington. Of course many of their old country 
peculiarities still cling to them. The houses form a 
distinct type of our prairie architecture, differing 
decidedly from the conventional 7x9 pine shanty or 
the Norwegian sod shack. The walls are built of 
brick, made with straw and mud baked hardin the 
sun, and are nearly two feet thick, with once ina 
while a diminutive little window about a foot square. 
The roof is covered with great bundles of hay or long 
prairie grass bound firmly together, and the stable is 
usually built right up against one side of the house. 
A few of these people have stoves, but the majority 
use bake ovens made of this same mixture of clay and 
straw. In summer thé oven is made outside, near 
the door. These people are a contented, happy set, 
and are steadily gaining by their industry and fru- 
gality. 





How They Do Across the Water. 

When the train pulled into Carrington Tuesday 
morning, three or four families of Turks or Rouman- 
ians alighted from the train, and were met by some 
of their own race, who settled in Foster County last 
year. It was a happy meeting, we suppose, and 
according to Hoyle, as it is translated in the language 
of their country, but it is quite a diversion to modern 
American taste. The ladies meet, gaze fondly into 
one another’s eyes, shake hands in a mechanical sort 
of manner, and the bliss of old friendship renewed 
passes away like mist before a morning sun. But 
the meeting of the men is quite different. They 
come together like a clap of thunder, patterning after 
the style of American ladies of to-day, only when 
they meet they hang on to the stylish part about 
fifteen minutes longer than the most extensive oscu- 
latory demonstration it has ever been our misfortune 
to witness. We don’t remember of ever having seen 
a man so beautiful that we could put our dimpled 








arms around his neck and say we enjoyed the situa- 
tion. No. We would feel more comfortable, and 
more at home hugging an Alcock’s porous plaster, or 
doing the osculation act with a cigar-store dummy 
than we would with a horrid man. But probably 
there is a difference in build.—New Rockford (Dak.) 
Transcript. 


The Women Voters of Wyoming. 


Mrs. Joseph Carey, wife of the delegate from 
Wyoming Territory, sheds light on the way woman 
suffrage works. ‘‘Of course, you always vote as your 
husbands instruct you?” inquired Senator Wade 
Hampton at an evening party. ‘Indeed we do not,” 
returned Mrs. Carey. ‘‘The first time my husband 
ran for office I voted against him and my mother sup- 
ported him. The next time we both opposed him. 
In each case we thought the other man would make 
the better officer. I mention this to show you that 
in our family, at least, the women use their right of 
suffrage about as they please.” Then Mrs. Carey 
generalized in a very interesting way, as follows: 
**Moreover, the conferring of this upon women has a 
good moral effect, especially upon those whose hus- 
bands are politicians. You may believe that where 
every woman is permitted to vote the wives of the 
politicians are very chary about unduly criticising the 
other women. To doso means the creation of ene- 
mies for your husband, who can work him a great 
injury if they choose. Itisa powerful check upon 
every tongue, I assure you.”—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 


The Way They Do It. 


The Farmington (Idaho) Post tells of thé manner 
in which the Indians manage to killso many deer: 
We are just in receipt of the news from the mission, 
that the Indians killed 104 deer in one day last week. 
It may be of interest to some of our readers to know 
how they manage to get such large bands of deer 
together at one time. Taking some old blankets, 
well scented with Indian, they fasten them at short 
intervals upon the bushes, making a long line of 
bushes so covered. Then taking a large area of 
timber they gradually close in on the frightened deer. 
When the deer have reached the line of blankets they 
travel around in a cirele like a small whirlpool, re- 
fusing to pass the line of the blankets. ‘That enables 
the Indians to kill them as rapidly as they please. 


An Exciting Chase. 
John Short, a long-legged miner, who can leap like 
a kangaroo, lately ran down a couple of six-pronged 
bull elk in the deep snow on Big Creek. It was per- 
haps the most exciting and remarkable chase of ani- 
mals ever known in the Northern region of the world. 
He chased the big gaminiverous racers:over nine 





miles on foot with a heavy Sharp rifle on his shoulder 
and a big overcoat on his arm. He chased them un- 
til sheer exhaustion compelled them to halt and him- 
self to lie down panting, throbbing and perspiring 
behind a juniper tree. After a while he banged 
away at them, the sights of his gun bobbing up and 
down in obedience to the big throbs of his pulse. 
The doomed creatures bowed their royal horns to the 
snow, as the erring shots flew fast from the smoky 
juniper, and bleated for merey! He killed them, but 
it took all the cartridges in his belt and mostly all 
the breath in his body. ‘‘I tell yer,” he said, “1 wor 
the most unhappy Short on airth, fer a while. I wor 
short 0’ breath.”—Long Creek (Oregon) Eagle. 


Pretty High. 

Sometimes it is not judicious to be too particular 
in locating local occurrences, so we will say that the 
following conversation was heard in a certain store 
in Miles City: A young lady was looking at some 
hosiery, and asked theclerk: ‘‘How do yousell those?” 
at the same time holding up before him a long pair of 
zebra-colored ones. ‘‘Those are worth five dollars a 
pair,” he answered. ‘Oh my,” twittered the giddy 
creature, ‘“‘they come pretty high, don’t they?” 
‘*Y-y-yes,” stammered the bashful youth, ‘‘th-th-they 
do come p-pre-pretty high, bu-bu-but you’re pretty 
t-t-tall, you know.”—Miles City (Mont.) Journal. 


The Eagles’ Swoop. 

Eagles, the proudest emblems of American liberty, 
are taking a great many liberties with bands of sheep 
by eating the young lambs. W. D. Ingle, of this val- 
ley, lost nine young lambs in one day by eagles, 
which are very numerous. Their modus operandi is 
to swoop down upon a helpless little lamb and knock 
him over, and then fetch another swoop, pick him up 
and carry him away tobe eatenat leisure. Mr. Ingle 
shot one of the birds last week that measured six feet 
from tip to tip.—Grant County (Oregon) News. 


+ 
* 





The mayors of the leading Canadian cities expect 
to be knighted in June. One of England’s lordly 
sons, some time ago, desiring to crush a Duluth 
man, said, pompously: ‘I’m a knight, sir; I’m a 
baronet, sir; I’m a knight of the garter, sir!” ‘‘Is 
that so?” was the rejoinder, ‘“‘then you can go to 
h—1 to-night, to-morrow night and the night after.” 
Sensible men are declining such paltry honors that 
cost the British Government nothing, and are worth 
just as much as they cost, 
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THE new Globe building in St. Paul isa stately 
monument to the liberality and public spirit of its 
owners and worthily typifies the prosperity and solid- 
ity of the press of the Northwest. It is a satisfaction 
to learn that the rentals in this fine structure make 
the investment a good one from the start. It pays 
to do things well in building as well as in other de- 
partments of business enterprise. The day for cheap 
and temporary architecture in the commercial capital 
of the Northwest has gone by. 


TREASURER RAYMOND, of Dakota, told me at Bis- 
mark, recently, that he had sold $35,000 of Territorial 
four and one-half per cent. bonds at one and one- 
eighth per cent. premium, and that he expected to 
place other bonds at the same favorable rate. This 
is a remarkable showing of sound finances for a Ter- 
ritory to make and one never before equaled by any 
Territory, or, I believe, by any western State. It 
shows that the credit of Dakota is as good in eastern 
money markets as that of many of the old and rich 
eastern States. 


From the recent consolidation of the two papers in 
Valley City, Dakota, it would appear that the neigh- 
borhood quarrel that checked the growth of that town 
for four years has been healed. Both the old editors 
have retired. The combined name of the consoli- 
dated paper is the Times-Record, and is a much 
neater one than is usually produced by newspaper 
marriages. Valley City has a very favorable location 
and was the first place west of Fargo to erect sub- 
stantial public and business buildings. It will doubt- 
less take a new start soon. 


AN Indian named Wolf, who lives in the Snake 
River country, in Washington Territory, is one of the 
largest owners of horses in that region, having 1,900 
head. His choicest stock is a peculiar breed, blue in 
color, and very graceful in form, the origin of which 
he does not know, or at least does not tell. Of these 
beautiful animals he has twenty-five head. Wolf 
used to belong to the Moses band of Indians, living 
on the Okanagan and Lake Chelan, but he long since 
dissolved his tribal connection and set up in business 
for himself. Heis a shrewd, money-making Indian. 


Tue Officers and soldiers of the regular army will 
be amused at the recent action of a body of clergy- 
men in Baltimore appealing to the President to pro- 
hibit the Sunday mornirg inspection at military posts 
and enforee a more general observance of the Sab- 
bath. Probably the good ministers did not know that 
Sunday inspection in the army is for the purpose of 
requiring the soldier to do what every decent citizen 
does on the morning of that day—namely to wash 
himself, comb his hair, black his shoes, brush his 
clothes, put his quarters in neat order and in a gen- 
eral way to “‘slick up” and get ready for religious 
services. This is done outof respect for the day and 
not to desecrate it. 


THE people of Portland, Oregon, are much pleased 
at the consummation of the lease of the Oregon Rail- 
way and Navigation Company’s lines, believing that 
it will befor the interest of the Union Pacific to do 
what it can to build up their city as the terminus of 
its transcontinental system. I heard general regret 
expressed when I was therein April at the probable 
retirement of C. H. Prescott from the management. 
Mr. Prescott is cordially liked in Portland for his 
agreeable personal qualities, his faculty of dispatch- 








ing business without friction or annoyance and his 
warm attachment tothe city where he has made for 
himself a beautiful home and a large circle of friends. 
Whatever antagonisms the U. P. will inherit in Ore- 
gon will be chargeable to the eastern control of the 
O. R. and N. and not to Mr. Prescott’s careful man- 
agement. 


IF any young reader of THE NoRTHWEST MAGA- 
ZINE wants to go into a wild country, where there 
are gold placer mines and silver leads, cattle ranches, 
game and a rough frontier life, I commend to him 
the Okanagan country, in Northern Washington 
Territory. How to get there? Go by rail to Ellens- 
burg, buy a Cayuse pony for ten dollars, or attach 
yourself to a freighter’s wagon. Or start from 
Spokane Falls, from which point there is now a stage 
running all the way to Salmon City, the log cabin 
capital of the new mining district. You will find 
plenty of work in the new diggings, and chances for 
a smart man to get hold of something valuable. 
Danger, did you say, young man? None at all, if 
you let whisky alone, and don’t go about with blood 
in your eye and a revolver strapped to your hip. I 
have traveled a good deal in the wildest districts of 
the far West, and never yet saw an occasion to even 
show a pistol, much less to use one. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The concluding volumes of the library edition of 
Guizot’s History of France have been received 
from John B. Alden, New York. With their hand- 
some half morocco binding, and their fine engray- 
ings, the eight volumes of this work may be reck- 
oned among Mr. Alden’s chief. triumphs in his 
special field of furnishing good books at cheap prices. 





The magazines are paying a good deal of atten- 
tion to the West. The May Harper contained a 
very readable article on the National Park, and the 
June American has an article by Ernest Ingersoll on 
the ‘‘Last Remnant of Frontier,” which describes a 
portion of Northwestern Montana and Northern 
Idaho. The Century promises an article on the 
Upper Missouri and the Great Falls for its August 
number. 


Ticknor & Co., of Boston, are issuing a paper-cov- 
ered series of choice American fiction for summer 
reading. The volumes appear weekly and are 
strongly bound and printed in large type. First of 
the series is the remarkable Story of Margaret Kent, 
by Henry Hayes, which first appeared about a year 
ago and has run through ten editions. It depicts 
the trials of a fascinating young woman, of rather 
Bohemian instincts but of elevated character, who 
has a phenomenal child and a good-for-nothing hus- 
band long absent in South America, and who earns 
her living by writing for magazines and newspapers 
in New York City. One of the succeeding volumes 
will be Howe’s Story of a Country Town, first pub- 
lished about two years ago, which describes with 
masterly skill the common-place life of a small town 
on the prairies of Kansas. The price of these volumes 
is fifty cents and the quarterly subscription to the 
series is $6.50. 


Zury, the Meanest Man in Spring County; a 
Nowel of Western Life, is the title of a vigorous 
original novel, by Joseph Kirkland, just published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
in Central Illinois, in the forties and fifties, and the 
characters are for the most part the rude, laborious, 
shrewd, acquisitive settlers, struggling with the 
problem of how to get on in life in a new prairie 
country. With these rural folks, ignorant, grasping, 
superstitious, but with broad streaks of generosity 
and much quaintness of speech, is contrasted the 
typical New England schoolma’am from Boston, 
bright, cultivated and independent. In the end, 
after the ‘‘meanest man” is rich and twice a 
widower, and the former teacher is a sedate widow 
with two grown children, the real, underlying 





The scene is laid’ 





romance of the book culminates in their marriage, 
after an entire change has been worked by the 
woman in the character of the selfish Zury. The 
chief merit of the book lies in its strong realism, its 
faithful pictures of western life, and its perfect 
command of the dialect, shrewd sayings and homely 
proverbs of the common people in the middle belt of 
the West. It is especially interesting to all who 
have lived in log cabins and wrestled with the 
vicissitudes of life in a newly settled region. For: 
sale by St. Paul Book and Stationery Company. 
Price , $1.59. 
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This place, eighteen miles from Tacoma, is a 
striking illustration of the steady development and 
prosperity of the country along the line of the Cas- 
eade Division. Years ago, before the Indian war of 
1853, a few hardy settlers crossed the Cascade 
Mountains, descended the western slope through the 
leagues of giant forests, ‘‘ where rolis the Oregon 
and hears no sound save its own dashings,” to find 
homes in the then nameless valley at the confluence 
of the Carbon and Puyallup rivers. Some of those 
settlers still live. What changes they behold ! 

Decades have passed since the last war-whoop 
echoed through the forests, and the last smoke of 
burning cabins floated above the trees. The shriek 
of the steam whistle and the rumble of long trains of 
cars now arouse the gray-haired settler from his 
reverie. Busy life everywhere. ‘The log cabin still 
is seen upon some farms, a tenantless, moss-covered 
monument of hardship and privation, while by its 
side stands the stately farm house, where elegance 
and comfort index thrift and intelligence of these 
latter days. Thickets of vine maple and cottonwood 
are fast disappearing, and instead are acres of flowers. 

Orting people are all fond of flowers, the men even 
more than the ladies. To these Orting owes its 
prosperity. Hops! Last year over a hundred tons 
were shipped. This year the acreage has increased 
one-third. Long lines of freshly cut poles are seen 
on every hand. ‘‘The very choicest gilt-edged hops 
of the Territory are produced here.” We quote the 
words of two extensive Puyallup buyers. Over ten 
thousand dollars was spent last year for picking, 
drying and baling. And the profits have so far been 
very great to all engaged in this business. The little 
station warehouse was crowded for months with 
hops, hay and vegetables (a hundred and fifty tons of 
which were shipped to the coal mines and camps). 
A side-track has been laid off. A large depot and 
warehouse will be built at once. A dozen new 
houses have been erected, and by the track are piles 
of lumber for other dwellings and hop-houses. The 
school directors have purchasedground for a $1,000 
school house, and the ground is donated for a church. 
Several families bring delicious spring water from 
the bluffs, tapping the pipes so as to irrigate hop- 
yards and gardens. At this date (April 26th) cherry, 
peach and pear trees are covered with blossoms, the 
promise of fine crops. Strawberries are in bloom, 
and the grass is rank and green. 

There is beside the rivér a large quantity of mag- 
nificent cedars, the finest in the county. To the 
south and west lies an extensive tract of rich agri- 
cultural land, a part of which still belongs to the 
Government or to the railroad. 

Trout abound in the streams. Grouse and pheas- 
ant are plentiful in the woods. Bear and deer are 
on the foot-hills. Orting has a postmaster and a 
notary public. Though there are people enough to 
make a good large village, yet they have no lawyer 
or doctor, saloon or graveyard. So far these have 
been almost unneeded. Success has given the people 
energy and intelligence. Prosperity has made them 
warm-hearted, generous, good neighbors, where 
quarrels are almost unknown. The crops of hops, 
hay, vegetables and grain have never been known to 
fail. New settlers are welcomed. Marriageable 
girls in demand. x. 
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BUT DON’T YOU TELL. 


Dear Mra. Jones, I'm glad you called! 
I hoped you'd come to-day, 

Now have you heard what awful things 
They tell of Elder Gray?’ 

You haven't? Why, I heard last night 
That some one heard in town, 

He went to see the Black Crook show, 
Along with Deacon Brown. 

But don't you tell—I'm sure you won't— 
Perhaps it ian’t 80; 

But, really, that is what they say 
I don't pretend to know. 


Now, Mrs. Jones, do you suppose 
That Mr. Smith would cheat? 

I'm told by those who ought to know, 
He swindles on his meat, 

Two ounces short a pound, they say— 
And just the same on tea; 

And he a member in the church, 
Along with you and me! 

But don’t you tell—I'm sure you won't— 
Perhaps it isn’t 80; 

But, really, that is what they say— 
I don’t pretend to know. 


They say that Thompson and his wife 
Just quarrel night and day, 

He's jealous. Well, perhaps there’s cause— 
That's not for me to say. 

The way that woman puts on airs— 
New hat and diamond ring, 

And gad, gad, gadding all the time, 
With beaux upon her string. 

But don’t you tell—I'm sure you won't— 
Perhaps it isn’t 80; 

But, really, that is what they say— 
I don't pretend to know. 


They say that Mrs. Johnson's got 
A new silk dress, and she 

Don't pay her washing bill, I’m told— 
It came quite straight to me. 

It’s hinted that her husband drinks 
And gambles on the sly; 

But then folks gossip so, you know, 
But thank mys#tars, not I! 

Now don’t you tell—I'’m sure you won’t— 
These things may not be so; 

But, really, that is what they say— 
I don’t pretend to know. 


How to Test Kerosene. 


Manufacturers of kerosene oil say that all lamps 
are safe with good oil, and that the quality of oil can 
be ascertained by the following test: Take a pint 
tin cup, fill it nearly full of water warmed so that an 
ordinary thermometer immersed in it will show 120 
degrees, pour a small quantity of oil on the water, 
stir it alittle, then pass a lighted match quickly but 
closely over the surface of the oil once; if it ignites 
the oil is unsafe. If purchases be made of from three 
to five gallons at a time, and this test be made, peo- 
ple can protect themselves. 


The Word “Esquire.” 

In addressing letters the use of the word ‘‘Esquire” 
seems to have been gradually dying out. Yet it dies 
hard. Perhaps a tenth of all the letters addressed to 
men to-day bear this superfluity. Why a word which 
has no more to do with an American citizen than the 
word ‘‘baronet” should continue to be used in this 
way is difficult to tell. It crept into use when it had 
ameaning. Since that time it has been slowly creep- 
ing out. The prefix Mr., or Mrs., or Miss indicates 
something of the sex and condition of the person to 
whom the letter is addressed, and seems preferable 
in America. 


The Englishman and His Bath. 


The Englishman’s conception of a bath is to have 
a gallon of ice-cold water covering the bottom of a 
huge circular pan—six feet or so in circumference 
and about eight inches high. He stands or squats in 
this after he gets out of bed in the morning and 
splashes and rubs himself with a prodigious puffing 
and blowing. This is a rite as sacred to him as are 
his ablutions toa Mussulman. All other kinds of 
washing he regards with haughty contempt. Wher- 
ever he goes he demands his cold water and his round 
flat tub, and if they are not forthcoming he sees ,at 
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once that it will be impossible for him to respe °t these 
people or refrain from abusing them when ne gets 
home. Here in London it is as much as your social 
life is worth to confess that you don’t splash your- 
self with ice water every morning.—London Special 
to the New York Times. 


Good Coffee Easy to Make. 

Miss Corson, in a lecture, says: ‘“‘Itis one of the 
simplest things in the world to make a cup of good 
coffee, and this can easily be accomplished by apply- 
ing a little common sense. If you put boiling water 
on coffee, and do not let it boil, you have all the good 
qualities preserved. One reason dyspeptics cannot 
drink coffee is because it is boiled. The style of 
coffee is just a matterof fancy. I have made as 
good coffee in an old tomato can asl have ever 
supped from the finest French coffee urn. We 
should take lessons in this matter from the Turks and 
Arabians, who grind their coffee to a fine powder. 
When the coffee is ground as fine as possible put itin 
a little bag of unbleached muslin, which should be 
tied tightly enough to prevent the escape of the 
grounds. If you use a cupful of unground coffee you 
can make a quart of very strong, black coffee. In 
making coffee many people sacrifice flavor for strength. 
Bitterness comes from boiling. When boiling water 
is placed on the bag of ground coffee it should stand 
at least three minutes before serving. Remember, 
the longer it stands the stronger it becomes.” 


The Sneezing Spot. 

As a Journal representative sat in the chair of a 
Maiden Lane barber the other day, the genial artist 
of the brush observed that the journalist sneezed 
when his hair was combed. ‘‘Did [ touch the sneez- 
ing spot ?” inquired the barber. He then proceeded 








to expiain that the ‘“‘sneezing spot’ was a sensitive 
place to the left of the middle of the forehead. 
“Why,” said he, ‘there are men who come in here 
who sneeze regularly every time I comb their hair or 
shave them just as soon as the comb passes over that 
spot. Ihadamanin here yesterday who sneeze 
three times just as hard as he could, all because | 
touched the ‘sneezing spot.’ It must be a very smal! 
nerve that tickles the nostril.”—Albany Journal. 


Care of the Teeth. 

If you had a beautiful knife given to you, you 
surely would not put itaway without cleaning or 
wiping it. You would do all you could to keep it 
bright and well polished, wouldn’t you? Certainly. 
We should think ourselves very foolish if we let it 
get rusty for want of wiping it clean. 

We should be much more foolish if we neglected to 
keep our teeth—a very nice case of instruments given 
to us for our use, health and comfort—quite clean. 

The teeth should be well cleaned with a tooth brush 
and water every morning and night. All our teeth 
are covered witha bright, shining kind of polish, 
which is somewhat like the shining outside of china- 
ware. It is very hard and serves to protect the teeth 
from decay. 

When this polish is cracked or broken by biting 
any hard thing, such as cracking nuts, and crushing 
eandy or biting off stout thread, then the piece of 
tooth, which is softer inside, begins to decay, and 
pain is soon felt. Mostof you know what itis to suf- 
fer from the toothache. 

Picking the teeth with a pin or needle is hurtful. 
Dirty and decayed teeth are often the cause of a 
bad breath and a foul stomach. As you grow older, 
you must use the greatest care to save your teeth. If 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, 
surely it is in keeping the teeth in good order. 
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THE LOGGER’S STORY. 


‘Here, Jim, you take that stool an’ let Mike take the 








cheer, 

The night is cold an’ dark, an’ I ‘spose ye'd like to heer 

The story o’ the ‘Ha'nted Camp’ far up on Puget Sound, 

Ww -— ~ ed a year ago ita shores by big fir woods was 
sound, 

But now ye see the settlers have cleared an’ cleared, until 

Instead o' seein’ that timber thar ye see some big 

saw-mill 

Rippin’ the logs to pieces to send far over the sea; 

No, fellers, 'tain't a bit, not a bit, as it used to be.” 

“Wal, we lived in a log house which we often called a barn, 

Hut the comfort I've arter found, I hadn't yit come to 
larn, 

Fur the good, solid reat I tuk as I laid down on the hay, 

Beate all thelr fancy spring beds I've struck for many a 


day. 
| labored long with thirt pens youn chaps, 
The work war tough, as't allers is, an‘ we got a few hard 


raps, 
But things went boomin’ an’ steady till a feller we called 


c 
Swore one night he'd see'd a ghost down by the little 
creek.” 


= aches if 'twant the white cat, jest laughin’ at what 

ne said, 

He nee “'tain't white, ye fools," an’ meandered off 
to . 

No wane wer heerd o' ghosts, till the cook, who I'd found 
to be grit, 

Claimed he'd see’d, on openin’ the door, somethin’ dash 
away like a flit, 

So we begin lookin’ around, though I knowed thar war 
no sech things, 

An’ thought it mout be a cougar watin’ to take one o’ his 
springs 

On some | ag innocent feller who'd happen ter close 
to his den, 

An’ ~ that war really done, we shed never see him 
agin’.” 


“Dick got frightened, sayin’ he guessed he’d better quit 


work; 

This made the boss mad, an’ he called him a regular shirk, 

Tellin’ him to stay a spell an’ not git scared right out, 

But to act like a man of nerve, an’ clear himself o’ doubt. 

Wal, ’twar one moonlight night, I think it had snowed 
the day afore, 

When I ‘woke ’bout twelve o’clock, and heerd some one 
at the door, 

The other chaps war snoarin’ loud, but the old latch 
rattled away, 

An’ pretty soon I heerd acreek, an’ watched the big 
door sway.” 


“In slipped the ghost—I could hardly believe my own 
eyes, 

When thar ’twar, a gal—a gal o’ orful small size, 

I jedged she mout have been nigh on to five year old, 

Her — war torn badly, an’ she shivered with the 
cold, 

Her hair seemed yaller, an’ her sweet little face war so 


n, 
She looked kind o’ skeery,while her eyes war sunk away in; 





she'd bore, 
Fur she begin pickin’ an’ eatin’ the crumbs that lay about 
on the floor.” 


“The gal war sorter cautious, but arter she see'd no harm, 
She come closer, #0 I jum and bbed her by the arm. 
‘Oh, mister, oh, mister, don't kill me, don't kill me,’ she 


sald, 
| kissed her, an’ aa 
hair o' yer head, 
The other fellora woke up then, an’ we got her quieted 


8, ‘No, litle angel, | wouldn't burta 


down ‘ 

She said Whe lived a long ways off, that her dad's name 
war Brown, 

The other day she'd go. lost, an’ in the woods had strayed, 

An' ynen she found our loggin' camp, o' the men she war 
afraid.” 


“Wal, arter she'd eat an’ eat till ye'd awore she'd surely 
uret, 
We wrapped her warm, she went to sleep, but fellers 
this ain't the wust. 
Next mornin’ a man come, askin’ if we'd see'd his little 


an’ when we told him she war here, he perty nigh went 
He bugged her, he kissed her, with the hot tears runnin’ 
He ried, ‘Thank God, my little pet, I've found ye safe at 
He ‘aati he'd been a-huntin’ her fur four long days er 
An’ then’he grabbed the gal up an’ went kissin’ her out 
— —Franklin Herbie in Tacoma Ledger. 
e 

Beyond any question, the most important suburb of 
St. Paul at present, is that known as South St. Paul, lo- 
cated onthe Minnesota & Northwestern Railroad. This 
is where the Union Stockyards Company is working 
nearly 2,000 men, grading, filling and erecting buildings. 
Property in this neighborhood cannot fail to become very 
valuable in the next two years. Itisarare chance fora 
safe, profitable investment. If you have a few hundred 
dollars to invest, write to Curtice & Gray, 371 Robert 
St., St. Paul, and they will answer,cheerfully, all inquiries 
and give such other information as the writer may wish. 
Any bank in St. Paul will recommend them. 


oe 
e 








Read the offer to manufacturers in the advertisement 
of the Union Land Company, of St. Paul, on our last 
cover page. 'J‘his isa very strong corporation, controll- 
ing the best unoccupied sites fur manufactories to be 
found in the city. Its affairs are managed with much 
enterprise and at the same time with the conservativism 
which should characterize large financial concerns. 





v 7 
I knowed 'twant a ghost, an’ I thought o’ the sufferin’ 





PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN STOCKS, 


Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Swords, 18 Wall Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations 
of miscellaneous securities, May 94: 


hh Asked 
Northern Pacific, common, . IB, RL, 
” pecuprese os poe (ee, (re, 
‘ > at Mortgage Honda HITS 11s 
“ “ “ “ ow “ 1's 
- 7 Missourl Div. “ 10), &int. 1 & int 
. “ SP.d'Oreille “ tay 
- Dividend Certificates # me, 
St. Paul & Duluth, common Tt 7s 
“ “ preferred, Ww 14 
“ " lat bonds 1M 
Oregon & Transcontinental : iM Mls 
“ - sa im 101% wily 
Oregon Railway & Navigation.........104\ 10h 
, - - lat bonds 110% 
pte ” ~ Deb. , 
aad - “Cons Mtge b's. 1044 105 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ist’s....... 1194 110% 
Northern Pacific Terminals............ 106 - 
i 6.6004.040 00 secccsnensoet 110 ill 
Oregon Improvement Co.............. 45% 46 
iad * Ist bonds..... 100% 101 
Spokane & Palouse ‘a ~ soell 104 105% 
Chicago, St. P., Mp'ls & Omaha, com.. 52% 53 
ee  —_ ep mrp erry 116% 116% 
Chicago & Northwestern, common... .124'% 124% 
oO Beni Pe er 150% 151% 
Chie: , Milwaukee & St. Paul,com.. 93 9344 
‘'. ........ Pree 124% 124% 
Milwaukee, Lake 8. & Western, com.. 93 9334 
Ce PR iaratinnsdcectasesaed 117% 117% 
Mpl’s & St. Louis, common............. 18% 19 
do — pe cihse Paihia eee etid 4334 4414 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba...... 118% 118% 





4 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 





Approximate Gross Earnings for Month of April. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, 15 BROAD STRERT. | 
NEw YORK, May 4, 1887. { 


1885-6. 1886-7. Increase. 
Miles: Main Line 
and Branches... 2,741 2,894.54 153.54 
Monthof April... $993,483.50 —$1,118,360.00 $125,316.50 


Julylto Apr. 30.. 9,069,440.18 10,588,923.09 919,482.91 
R. L. BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


+ 
* 





The graders have commenced work on the exten- 
sion of the Northern Pacific from La Moure, Dak., to 
Edgerley, this making Edgerley the junction of two 
roads, the other being a branch of the Milwaukee 
road. 
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rT having been so extensively circulated in the East by ! , 
correet copy of the coast survey of both Tacoma and Seattle harbors so that those interested can judge for themselves. 


[Depth of water is given in fathoms. | 


at anchor, most of the time, in the Tacoma Harbor, than any other harbor on the Sound. 


TEzos. lL. IWLDSOW, 





is Believing.” 





~ F- =) Ge 
) La] 
/=-le 


“Seattle boomers,” that the harbor of Tacoma was ‘‘TOO DEEP” for anchorage, I herewith present a 


The fact is there are more ships lying 


Mortgage Loan and Investment Broker, 


TACOMA, - 


WASH. THR. 
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THE PIONEER REAL ESTATE BROKER 


56F Sass": 











City of Tacoma. 


SAMUEL WILKESON, JR. 


Tacoma, Washington Territory. 


wpe SO 


The Safest Real Estate Investments now offered are to be had at the Western 
Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


TACOMA at present has the largest shipping 
trade in Lumber, Coal and Hops on 
the Pacific Coast. 


On completion of the Cascade Branch of the N. P. R. R. in June of 
this year TACOMA will be the great WHEAT shipping port of the Northwest. The fact 
that the only coking coal on this coast is in the county in which TACOMA is located, 
and directly tributary thereto, is a guarantee that the future manufacturing interests 
of the Pacific Northwest MUST center at TACOMA. 


Her superb location in regard to water and rail transportation gives TACOMA not 
only the export and import business of Puget Sound, but makes her the supply depot for Idaho, Washing- 
ton Territory, Eastern Oregon and Alaska. 


It is a wise man who invests in ‘Tacoma Real 
Estate in 1887. 








The wise men of the East should apply at my office for-bargains in 
choice business and residence sites. 
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J. H. HALL. C. A. CAVENDER. 


HALL & CAVENDER, 


REAL ESTATE | 
AND LOANS, 


-. ©. Blcce - Dacomam A. 7. 


Western Terminus of the Northern Pacific R. R. 











REFERENCES: 





INVESTMENTS MADE 
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— Tacoma National Bank, 
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The Opportunities for Profitable Investment in Tacoma are Unrivaled by any City in the Northwest. 


At the HEAD of NAVIGATION on the SOUND, with a fine harbor, well protected from the prevailing storms 
of winter, with anchorage to accommodate the fleets of the the world, 


THE TERMINUS OF A GREAT TRANSCONTINENTAL ROAD 


which, passing through the great wheat belt of the Northwest, must of necessity make Tacoma the great shipping port of the millions of bushels of grain raised 
annually. Capitalists have already secured water frontage and erected large wharves and warehouses for the accommodation of this year’s crop. 

The terminus of the three local roads, one to Seattle, forty-six miles through a fine agricultural country; one to Carbonado, thirty-five miles, tapping the vast 
coal fields tributary to this city, and one to Portland, Oregon, 145 miles, affording the people of the Willamette Valley an opportunity to ship their grain, etc,, at 
less expense than by the Columbia River, with its shoals and dangerous bar. 


THREE STEAMSHIP LINES, 
connecting this port with Victoria, B. C., San Francisco and Alaska, are a few among the many causes that must make the city the GREAT DISTRIBUTING 


CENTER OF THE NORTHWEST. 
The fact that this place is the first point west of the Alleghanies where we have coal, coke, iron ore, lime and tide water together assures us that in the near 


future we will have here a great manufacturing city. 
WE INVEST ON JOINT ACCOUNT 


for non-residents, in their name, at lowest market price, and will take one-half net profit after deducting 8 per cent. interest and all taxes. Persons who have 
invested through us during the last six months can to-day realize 


50 PER CENT. ADVANCE. 
Our For Sate List is large, and parties desiring to invest can do so through us as advantageously as if here. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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Puget Sound vs. the World. 





TACOMA, 
“THE CITY OF DESTINY” 


At the Head of Navigation. 





As this young giant of the Inland Sea will in the near future become the largest city of the Northwest coast, and 
as it is an undisputed fact that both residence and business property is held at a real and not at a speculative value, 
the opportunity for large profits in 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 


is not equaled on the coast, if indeed it is in the United States, especially when we take into account the vast and 
varied resources and avenues for business of this wonderful region, its healthful climate, mild winters and delightful 
summers with unlimited chance for recreation. We have no violent storms here, no earthquakes, no sudden changes 
of weather, no epidemics, no snakes, no Chinamen; but a broad, new, rich and fast-developing field, inviting capital, 
skill, experience, culture and muscle, any of which properly directed will be rewarded by an ample equivalent. 


To all of which we do solemnly aver and cause the never-failing printers’ ink to be spread that the wise may see 
and be benefited. 


Respectfully, 


COOK & CLEMENT, 


DEALERS IN———— 





All Kinds of City and Outside Property, 
Including Timber, Farm and Coal Lands. 
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aed ; 1—Shingle Mill 7—Furniture Factory 
2—Flour Mill 8—Machine Shops TACOMA, W. : 
3—Saw Mill g—Standard Oil Co’s Warehouse 
<——~ aE + ape | = 10o— Browns bt a Naviga- —+O-—— 
WE 5—Tub and Pail Factory tion Co’s a ~ es 
SSS 6—Gas Works 11—Hatch & Co’s Saw Mill Scale, 2000 ft., one inch. 






































THE TACOMA LAND CO. 


OFFERS FOR, SALE — 


DESIRABLE © RESIDENGK » PROPERTY 


IN THE CITY OF 


TACOMA, 


“At Reasonable Prices and on Easy ‘Terms. 








To those who wish to start manufactories, special inducements, in the way of location, will be offered. 
Full printed and written information will be forwarded upon application to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, General Manager, 
‘ohh adaiiiliing SA «dds 
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S-A-Kean-&-C° 


BANKERS 


100 Washington St., 
CHICAGO. 
General Banking. 


Interest on Time Deposits. Collections. 
STATE, 
SCHOOL, 
B 0 & D S MUNICIPAL, 
RAILROAD 


And other 4 to 8 per cent. Securities, 
And we will also purchase the same. 
We deal in Land Warrants and Scrip. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, United Bank B’ld’g, Broadway & Wall St. 


E. H. BAILEY, Casnier. 
ia A. MILLER, Asser. Casn. 


AENRY P. UPHAM, Pres. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Pras. 





FIRST NATIONAL BARK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $500,000. | 
DIRECTORS. 


H. H. SIBLEY. C. A. DeGRAFF. C.D. GILFILLAN, | 
T, B. CAMPBELL. H. E. THOMPSON, A. H. WILDER, 

P.H KELLY. K. H. BAILEY. F. B, CLARKE, 

N. W. KITTSON, J.J. HILI C. W. GRIGGS. 

H. P. UPHAM. D.C. SHEPARD. H. R. BIGELOW. 





w.R MERRIAM, Pres, F. A. SEYMOUR, Cash. | 
C. H. BIGELOW, Vice Pres. GEO. C. POWER, Asst. Cash. | 
THE 


MERGHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS FUND, $400,000. | 





DIRECTORS. 
&. F. DRAKE. J. W. BISHOP. . B. STICKNEY. 
JOHN L. AVERRIAM. D, BR. NOYES. i “T. AVERILL, 
go aaa F. A, SEYMOUR. ee. H. BIGELOW. 
. H. WILDER E. N. SAUNDERS. . R. MERRIAM. 
z D. HODGE. W. 8. CULBERTSON. . BEAUPRE. 


- MONTANA ‘NATIONAL BAN K, 


(U. 8. Depository.) 
ELEVA, ~ - MowTaAn~A. 
Organized November, 1882. 


Authorized Capital....$1, 000 000 | Surplus Profits..............860,000 
Paid-up Capital..............2! 250,000 Semi-annual divid'd. 4per cent 
OFFICERS. 

C. A. BRoaDWATER, E, SHARPE, 
President, Cashier, 
A. G. CLARKE, 8. E. Atkinson, 
Vice Prest. sst. Cashier. 
DIRECTORS. 
8. C. Ashby, B. F, Potts, Y. H. Webster, 
Herman Gans H. F. Galen, 8. H. Crounse, 
Cc. W.Cannon, A. H. Wilder, R. B. Harrison. 





- agg to the following stockholders: Senator John Sherman, 
Ohio; A. H. Wilder, St. Paul; Senator J. R. McMillan, Minne- 
sota; Hon. W. C. De P ‘auw, New Albany, Indiana. 


THE ONTARIO LAND CoO., 


43 Chamber of onan, - St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Choice acre property in Duluth, Spokane Falls and 
Tacoma. Town lots in West Superior. 


2 Special bargains for investors in localities sure to 
increase in value. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Gen. J. W. Sprague, W. B. Blackweil, W. Fraser, 
President, Vice President. Cashiér. 


TACOMA NATIONAL BANK. 


(First National Bank in the City.) 


Capital and undivided Profits...................055: $100,00v. 
DIRECTORS. 
J. W. Sprague, W. B. Blackwell, Robert Wingate, George F 


Atkinson, I. W. Anderson. 


Capital Paid, #50,000. Surplus, $10,000. 


Merchants National Bank of Tacoma, Washington Territory. 


(Oldest Bank in the City.) 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


Buy and Sell Domestic and Foreign Exchange. Give 
prompt attention to Collections. Receive Accounts, large 
orsmall. Pay Interest on Time Deposits. Give careful 
attention to business intrusted to us = Banks, Merchants 
and Individuals. 

DrRECTORS—W.J. Thompson, President; 
Cashier; Geo. F. Orchard, M. F. 
M. J. Cogswell, L. F. Thompson. 





Drum, 
arvey, | 


Henr 
Hatch, M. M 


GOLD, BARBOUR &SWORDS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 18 Wall Street, New York. 


CORNELIUS B. GOLD, WM. D. BARBOUR, 
HENRY C. SWORDS, THOMAS J. BARBOUR, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Allclasses of Negotiable Securities bought and sold, and 
advances made on same. 


Northern Pucific First and Second Mo 
and Pend d’Oreille Division Bonds and Pre 
dend Certificates bought and sold. 

¢ 


POOTE & FRENCH, 
BAN EERS 


——AND+—— 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 
OFFER FOR SALE 


, Miseouri 
erred Divi- 





| Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 


Gen yo and Land Grant Gold 6 per cent bonde, due 1921 


Me 
| Northern Pacific R 


Pend d’Oreille Div. First Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1919 
Northern Pacific BR. R. Co. 
Dividend bonds, 6 per cent annually, due 1888. 


| ALSO DEALRRS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


48 Coneress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


IRON EXCHANGE BANK, 


HURLEY, wis. 





STATE BANK.—Organized under State Banking Laws. 


CAPITAL, $25,000.00. 
A general Banking business transacted. 
Collections promptly made. 


DrrecTors—C. J. Reynolds, Pres’ Si N. D. Moore, Vice 
Pres’t; J. E. Burton; A. E. Tyler; W.S. Reynolds, Cash’r. 





[ No. 1649.] 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 


$500,000 
275,000 


Paid up Capital, - - 7 
Surplus and Profits, 


General Banking Business and Collections in the Northwest 
receive prompt attention. 


8. T. HAUSER, President. A. J. DAVIB, Vico President. 
R. W KNIGHT, Cashier. T. H. KLBINSCHMIDT, Ass't Cashier. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


BILLINGS, M. T. 


CAPITAL, $90,000. 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 


W. R. STEBBINS, H. H. MUND, 
President, Cashier, 








PERCIVAL & ANDRUS, 
Land and Loan Agents, 


CHENEY, (Spokane Co.), WASH. TER., 


Have for sale a large list of FARMING LANDS, both with and 
without improvements; also sell NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R, 
LANDS, Loan money for Eastern parties on first-class farm 
land security, for from one to five years’ time. 


Fifteen Wears’ Residence. 





J. M. STHELA, 


Real Estate Agent # Loan Broker. 


Money loaned for Eastern parties, on the best of Real Estate 
Security, at ten per cent interest on three and five years’ time, 
interest paid semi-annually Farm, Timber and Town prop- 
erty, to suit purchasers, for sale. 


Orrice:— First Door South of Central Hotel. 








Sole Proprietor HUBBARD COUNTY BANK, Hubbard, Minn. 
JAMES BILLINGS, 


Safe Investments for Eastern Caprtal ! 
Over Twelve Consecutive Years’ Experience. 


School, Town, City and County Bonds Bought and Sold. 
First Sortenaes on choice Improved Farms and City 
Property in Duluth and Superior negotiated and ¥ ompt 
ayment of Principal and Interest guaranteed. Safe as 
Bcvernment Bonds ¢ and nets the investor a high rate of 
interest. No risk. Title. 
Rooms 18 and 19 American Exchange Bank Building, 


Duluth, - - Minnesota. 


REFERENCES: Corbin Banking Co., New York City; 
Nationa] Bank of Commerce, LS Minn.; Ameri- 
can Exchange Bank, Duluth, Minn.; H. D. Sizer, 1082 
Wilson Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. (I have dealt with Mr. 
Sizer over nine years.) 


HE TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 
Paid up Cap’l, $75,000. Undiv’d Profits & Surplus, $15,000. 
Drrectors—R. W. Forrest, E. J. ——s President; 
M. M. Cowley, D. M. Drumheller, Vice Pres.; A. J. Duncan. 
CORRESPONDENTS—New York, Importers & Traders 
National Bank; Portland, Or., First National Bank; St. 
Paul, Minn., National German-American Bank; London, 
The Alliance Bank, Limited; Berlin, Dresdner Bank. 
Deal in Foreign and Domestic Exchange at Market Rates. 
Collections receive prompt attention. 
J. HOOVER, Cashier. 











ANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
ee in 1879.) 
A. M. CANNON, Pres’t. B. H. BENNETT, Cashier: 
OLDEST BANK NORTH OF SNAKE RIVER. 
I ick coscdseidcovasbecnsdsdactcasee sicane $250,000 
IND cic cou asnrdecoedonsacasaed oases 70,000 
Exchange on all the Principal Cities Bought and Sold. 


Interest allowed on Time Deposits. 
Collections a tad 





STROBACH & MUNTER, — 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farm 
and City Property. 
PRACTICE BEFORE THE U.S. LAND OFFICE. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
SPOKANE.FALLS, - - W. T. 


H. BOLSTER & CO., 


SPOKANE FALLS, W.T. 





Real Estate and Financial Agents, 
MORTGAGE LOANS AND OTHER INVESTMENTS FOR NON- 
RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. 

First National Bank. 


f 
REFERENCES { Traders National Bank. 
\ Bank of Spokane Falls, 


Corresronpence Souicrrep. 








= COCHRAN, Jr. S. B. WALSH. 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Sixteen years’ continuous experience in same line. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents 


Mortgage loans and other investments for non-res- 
idents a specialty. 
COp 


\ <P" 
 ESPONDENCE gov? 














J.C. STOUT & CO., 
REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL AGENTS, 
324 Jackson Street (Cilfillan Block), 
ST. PAUL, = = = MINN. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


REAL ESTATE 


Investments made for non-residents that will easily net from 


10 TO 15 PER CENT PROFIT. 


Address, for particulars, 








J. FAIRCHILD & CO., 
358 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


A. E. & ©. W. CLARK, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Office, Cer. Robert and Fourth Sts., under Nat. Ger. Am. Bank. 


’ REFE ~ hier Capitel Bas cashier Nat. Ger. Am. 





Bank; 
DD D. Kirk cashier ital Bank; —— A. R. McGill, insur- 


ance commissioner; F. Davidso: 
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Minnesota. 


ReD LAKE FALLS is making rapid progress this season. 
It has a beautiful site, a number of excellent water 
powers, wheat to grind and lumber to saw, and direct 
connection by rail with St. Paul and Duluth. It is bound 
to be a big town. 


EXTENSIVE copper-smelting works are to be erected on 
Grassy Point, at Duluth, to use the matte from the Mon* 
tana mines. The Duluth and Iron Range Railroad with 
the great iron mines at its terminus, at Tower, has 
passed into the hands of a strong Chicago syndicate, at 
the head of which is H. H. Porter. Extensive new devel- 
opments on the Vermillion Range are to be made at once. 


St. PAUL, the young giant in growth of the Northwest, 
is to have a million-dollar building, eleven stories in 
height, built by the New York Life Insurance Company 
for its northwestern headquarters. Work has been 
begun, but it will require a year to build the stupendous 
structure. This magnificent structure proves two 
things—the one that the Northwest is growing grandly 
to warrant this outlay, and the other, the great profits of 
a well-managed insurance company in this country.— 
Helena Independent. 


THE Winnipeg Sun says: How difficult to conceive that 
Minnesota, by the census of 1860, had.only a civilized 
population of 172,023; that the only methods of com- 
munication were by wagon and boat; that the journey 
from 8t. Paul to Fort Garry, mostly by cart trains, occu- 
pied as many days as now hours; that the first section of 
railway from St. Paul to Minneapolis (less than ten miies) 
was not opened until 1862, wnile in 1887, northwest of the 
Falls of St. Anthony there are 15,000 miles of railroad in 
operation and that existing commercial exchanges ex- 
ceed the movement in a ratio a hundredfold the advance 
of population. 





Dakota. 


DAKOTA expects to harvest the greatest wheat crop 
this season she has ever produced. 


A CHARTER has been granted for a street railroad in 
Grand Forks. That city is prospering this spring as 
never before since the great Dakota boom ended four 
years ago. 


THe Aberdeen, Bismarck & Northwestern Railroad 
Company has agreed with citizens of Bismarck who have 
donated terminal grounds that it will build to that city 
before the ground freezes. Its route beyond Bismarck is 
up the Missouri to the coal fields. 


A LARGE New England colony, composed of substantial 
farmers, principally from Vermont, has taken up land 
in Hettinger County, south of Dickinson, and begun what 
promises to become a very thriving settlement. The ad- 
vance guard of settlers are on the ground and about 
300 families are to come out before fall. A town site has 
been platted and named New England City. 


It is stated that the Manitoba Central has closed nego- 
tiations with the Northern Pacific to make another 
through line from Winnipeg to St. Paul, the former 
building south to the boundary of the United States, and 
the latter from Grand Forks north, connecting with the 
Manitoba Central at the boundary. Itis reported that 
the entire work will be done by September Ist, in time to 
carry off this year’s crop.—Fargo Argus. 


THE Northern Pacific is making a rush to get to the 
Missouri River on their Fargo & Southwestern branch. 
Captain Merritt has a large force of surveyors some 
twenty miles west of La Moure, and information comes 
that unusual expedition has been ordered in the com- 
pletion of that branch to the Missouri. Whether it will 
cross at a point below Bismarck or whether it will tend 
north toward that place isas yet unannounced.—James- 
town Alert. 


DAKOTA CAN UNDERSELL RUSSIA ON WHEAT.—In a re- 
cent address, Mr. David A. Wells, who is considered good 
authority in such matters, stated: “The past twenty-five 
years have seen an immense revolution take place in 
organized industry. Machinery aids men in doing more 
work witha third more product ina given time than 
has before been possible. When the march of invention 
destroys one occupation it creates others. Note, for ex- 
ample, the multitude of men and women employed as tele- 
®graph operators, where thirty years ago not a hundredth 





of them would have found so easy work, if any. The 
Russian serf is able to earn from fifteen to twenty cents 
a day, and one would suppose that such starvation wages 
would make Russian flour cheaper than American. But 
it is a fact that within the past five years American flour 
grown in Dakota and manufactured under the hands of 
men earning from $1.30 to $1.75 a day has been sold in 
Odessa at a lower price than flour could be produced by 
the Russian serf. Evidently the balance isin favor of 
machinery.” 


THE probability of completing the Sykeston branch of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad this summer is of vastly 
more importance to Jamestown than the mere fact of 
having another line of road into the northern country. 
It is well known that there is an inexhaustible supply of 
fuel of good quality in the Turtle Mountain country and 
that such a line would place that supply within easy 
reach of Jamestown, which is an important considera- 
tion.—Jamestown Capital. 


A Dakota farmer says that ten rows of sunflower 
stalks—rows three feet apart and stalks eighteen inches 
apart inthe rows—left standing on the north and west 
sides of his house, proved to be a great earthly blessing 
to him and his family the past winter. Within the 
“charmed circle” no blizzard ever raged. This year his 
barns and sheds will be provided with the same kind of 
shelter, and he will repeat the dose every year until his 
trees are large enough to give him protection. Besides 
being blizzard bafflers, the seed—and a warm hen-house— 
gave him fresh eggs to eat all winter.—Farm, Stock and 
Home. 





Montana. 


TEN additional coke ovens have been built at the mines 
near Livingston. 


THE Manitoba extension towards Great Falls is being 
built at the rate of seven milesaday. The contractors 
are now working 2,500 teams. 


THE Manitoba Company’s Montana extension will 
reach the Missouri River at Fort Buford, about June 15th. 
The rapidity of construction on this line excites much 
interest in northwestern railroad circles and is said to be 
unparalleled. 


THe Helena & Marysville Road (Northern Pacific 
branch) is undr contract and gangs of graders, at short 
intervals, cover the entire line of survey between the 
two points. It is intended to have the road-bed wholly 
completed by July and to have jt tied and tracked and 
ready for operation a month later. 


THe grading has already begun on the Bitter Root 
Valley Railroad, which is to be built this season from 
Missoula to Stevensville. Missoula is taking a new start 
under the influence of this enterprise and Stevensville is 
growing fast. In the latter town a newspaper called the 
Tribume has just appeared. It is the pioneer sheet of the 
valley. 


THE building of the great tunnel on the Montana 
Central between Helena and Butte is developing some 
great mineral leads, which fully confirm the confidence 
many of our citizens have had in that hill for years. 
Claims were filed there as early as twenty years ago, 
many of which are now patented. The great trouble in 
working these mines heretofore has been the volume of 
water to be disposed of. The tunnel will drain this now 
to a depth of 750 feet, which will render the working of 
the leads to that level compafatively easy.—Helena Inde- 
pendent. 


MONTANA is the richest mining country in the whole 
25,000 miles circumference of this terrestrial globe. No 
one longer disputes a fact so well substantiated by tan- 
gible proofs of the extent and value of our gold, gilver, 
copper, lead, and other products. Estimates of 840,000,000 
are probably within than beyond bounds in calculating 
the market value of Montana’s mineral output for the 
year 1887. This exhibit will impress the average under- 
standing as a wonderful showing when the one suggest- 
ive fact is considered, that, compared with any other 
grand subdivision of Uncle Sam’s broad realm, whose 
mineral wealth of State or Territory is counted first, 
Montana has only thousands of dollars invested to its 
neighbors’ millions. In solid wealth, growing as nowhere 
else, there is no community of its numbers on the earth 
to be mentioned in the same breath with the people of 
Montana. 


BozEMAN’s NEw RAILROAD.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed with Secretary Webb for the Bozeman & 
Butte Short Line Railroad Company—a Bozeman corpo- 
ration. The incorporators are Chas. H. Cobb, Edwin B. 
Lamme, John W. Tilton, Theo. J. Lynde, Lester 8. Wilson, 
James E. Martin and Thomas Lewis. The object of the 
company is as stated, to build a railroad from Bozeman 
to Red Bluff, thence to Pony, thence to Butte and Ana- 
conda; also from Bozeman to Trail Creek, thence to 
some pointon the Yellowstone River. The lines are to 
be built by the shortest and most practicable routes. 
The immediate object of this road isto tap the Trail 








Creek coal fields, reach the Park branch of the Northern 
Pacific, a few miles distant, and also make short rail 
communication with Butte and Anaconda, and furnish 
those camps with coal, also tapping other mining dis- 
tricts en route. Such a road would also open up, in 
Butte, Anaconda and other camps, a fine market for the 
abundant agricultural products of the Gallatin Valley. 


Bia Prices FOR MONTANA FARMERS.—For big prices 
for roots and cereals, this year, all things considered, 
takes the cake. A good deal of grain was chopped up 
for feed for hungry cattle, and, as a consequence, seed 
became scarce. We pay two American dollars for a 
hundred pounds of potatoes; we pay two cents per 
pound for wheat to feed the chickens, and oats are in 
proportion; hay, baled in small packages, in large or 
small lots, brings a dollar and a half a hundred pofinds. 
A gentleman living in the vicinity of Flathead Lake told 
us the other day that oats in that locality were worth 
three cents a pound. The market they have is with 
people coming into the country and settling. (When we 
were in that country several years ago the market was 
derived in the same manner.) Men can make money 
raising potatoes for fifty cents a hundred pounds, and it 
is a pretty good country in which one can get four times 
that amount for “spuds.” Hay can be raised for less 
than a dollar a ton, but we have never known it to sell in 
Missoula for less than $10. Fora farming country, year 
in and year out, this part of Montana will hold her own 
against the world. Stay with her boys!—Missoula (Mont.) 
Missoulian. 





Idaho. 


8. G. Rep, of Portland, Or., has bought the great 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan mining properties at Wardner, 
with the concentrator and smelter, paying for them 
$1,500,000. This is the best mining property in Idaho. 


By direction of the secretary the military post situated 
on the north shore of the Coeur d’ Alene, I. T., now called 
Fort Coeur d’Alene, will hereafter be known and desig- 
nated as Fort Sherman, in honor of Gen. William Tecum- 
seh Sherman, U. 8. A. (retired), by whom the site was 
selected. . 


News from Coeur d’Alene says the entire section is 
looking excellent. The placer diggings at Murray, Delta 
and other points are being worked to their utmost ca- 
pacity and with very flattering results. The placer men 
are looking forward to the present year as the most pros- 
perous season of the camp. 





Washington Territory. 


A GENEROUS citizen of Ellensburg, J. D. Dammon, 
offers, asa bonus, a good water-power to parties who 
will build and operate a woolen mill in that town. 


Tue Pasco bridge, for the N. P. Columbia River cross- 
ing, will be built of wood and iron, on the cantilever prin- 
ciple. The piers will be made first of wood filled in with 
rock, and in time will be covered with iron caissons in- 
terfilled with concrete. The spans will be 250 feet long 
and the whole bridge a little over 3,000 feet in length. 
Work will be put under full headway as fast as the high 
water recedes. 


THE New BONANZA District.—The Salmon mines are 
fast coming to the front as among the richest in the 
Northwest. Expert miners pronounce them the most 
extensive and valuable of all the discoveries made in the 
last twenty years. People are hurrying there from 
Nevada, Montana, Colorado and from almost all the other 
mining districts in the Northwest and California. In less 
than a year there will be at least 10,000 people there en- 
gaged in mining. Every assay of the ore taken from al- 
most any of the leads is pronounced of good grade and ore 
that will pay to work. The mineral belt extends up into 
British Columbia, where the placers have been worked 
for a good many years; the Similkameen, Rock Creek 
and other tributaries of the Columbia have been worked 
ever since 1858. 


THE METROPOLIS OF THE NEW NORTHWEST.—No town on 
the Northern Pacific has shown asteadier growth and 
has better prospects of a great future before it than 
Spokane Falls, the metropolis of Eastern Washington. 
Its growth has been phenomenal. With a population in 
1884 of 2,000 souls, it has to-day upwards of 6,000 inhabit- 
ants. Supported as it is by rich mining interests, by an 
extensive area of the most productive agricultural land, 
favored by a genial climate, and endowed with a water- 
power second to none in the United States, this point ir 
rapidly gaining that importance as a field for investment 
which its position rightly entitles it to. Property in 
Spokane Falls, to-day, can be purchased at very reason- 
able prices. It is a sound and remunerative investment. 
A. A. Newbery & Co., who do a general real estate busi- 
ness, handling city property, acre tracts and farming 
lands (including N. P. lands and town lots), are prepared 
to make investments for parties residing at a distance, 
and our eastern readers would do well to avail them- 
selves of this firm’s experience and long residence in the 
country. 
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T. E. JEFFERSON. 


W. H. TAYLOR. 


TATWLON & Jar aRsow, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTORS AGENTS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Corner Howard and First Streets, a « - 


SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 





THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 





Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 


No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot oe a at any time; pe 


rfect uniformity at all seasons 
railroads has 


of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon 4 majority of the leading 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 


demonstrated. 


References furnished on application. 


OHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen! Manager 


GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


FRANKLIN, PA. 





ORERAR, ADAMS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


JESSOP’S ENGLISH STEEL, 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal 
IRON WIRE ROPE 


For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
ti AND 13 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








FRANK J. HECKER, President. 


Corbett, Failing & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Iron and Steel, 


AGENTS FOR 
Dupont’s Gunpowder, 
81 and 83 Front Street. 
OREGON. 





PORTLAND, 


C. L. FREER, Vice President and Treasurer. 


PENINSULAR CAR CO, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Freight Cars of all Classes. 


Car Wheels and Castings. 


Capacity,' 30] Cars] per day. 





BETHLEHEM 
STEEL RAILS 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


woe 7&4 WALL STREDT. 


NEW YORK. 


Dakota Investment Company, 
Grand Forks, Dakota. 


Negotiate 7 per cent. First Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Dakota and Minnesota and Guarantee Princi- 
pal and Interest. 


Commenced business in 1880; incorporated in 1884, with a 
aid up capital of $50,000 and have invested over 
$900,000 for eastern banks and individuals without loss. 
e Company confines its loans to the Red River Vahey. 
On the Dakota side the field embraces the six RED RIVE 
VALLEY Counties, containing 13,58 farms and 1,725,243 
acres of improved land, and a population of 83,249—16, 
more than any other six counties in the Territory. 
. City loans negotiated. BONDS & WAR TS for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. 











Owns and operates nearly 5,500 miles of thorough! 
equipped road in Illinois, Wisconsin Iowa, Missouri, Min. 
nesota and Dakota. 

It is the Best Direct Route between all principal 
points in the Northwest, Southwest and Par West. 

For maps, time-tapies, rates of pesseee and freight, 
etc., apply to the nearest station agent of the CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE & St. PauL RAILWAY, or to any Railroad 
Agent anywhere in the World. 
R. MILLER, 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
General Manager 


Gen’) Pass. & Tkt. Ag’t. 
J. F. TUCKER, GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
. Ass’t Gen’) Manager. Ass’t Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Ag’t. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 





For informationin reference to Lands and Towns 
owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
WAY COMPANY, write to H. G. HaGan, Land Commis- 
sioner, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





Established 1856. 


G. A. MARINER & CO., 
81 SOUTH CLARK 8T., Top Floor, CEIIC AGO 


ASSAYERS & ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS. 


ASSAYS and ANALYSES of all KINDS, 
including ORES, COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS, 
FOODS, WATERS, Etc. 


pe by mail or express will receive prompt and 
careful attention. 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 








Minneapolis Advertisements. 


(rockery 
assware. 


We make a specialty of keeping very fine Decorative 
China, in Table and Toilet Ware, Sterling 
™— (Silver and Plated Ware. 





Elegant Lamps and Kerosene Fixtures, Carving Sets ! 
A Large Line of the Finest and Richest Cut Glass ! 


Bric-a-Brac from all Countries, in all kinds of Wares, 
amongst which are 


Crown Derby, 
Royal Worcester, 
Mintons, Doreltons, 
Egyptian, Hungarian, 
Japanese, Rhenish, Crown, 
Moorish, Indian, 
Gobelin, etc. 


We do all kinds of Initial Monograms and especially 
Fine Engraving on Glassware to order, and 
guarantee all goods we sell. 


Visitors are always welcomed in our store. 
Any goods desired shipped subject to"approval. 


DRENNEN & STARR, 


Next Door to Post-Ofjice, 


Minneapolis, - - Minnesota. 





STOVES ! 





t@" Send for Circulars and Prices._¢44 
A FULL STOCK CARRIED BY 


W.H. PECKHAM, 


MINNEAPOLIS,MINN. 





R. DE TREVILLE, 
DESIGNER AND ENGRAVER ON WOOD! 


Relief Line Engraving, 
MAPS, DIAGRAMS, 


Room 48, 412 Nicollet Ave., - 


PLATS, &c. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








William Pfunder, the ;well-known wholesale druggist 
of Portland, Oregon, makes from the medicinal herbs of 
that region a medicine called the Oregon Blood Purifier, 
which ig a household remedy on the Pacific coast. 
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St. Paul Advertisements, 








REAL ESTATE. 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 





MONEY TO LOAN. 


E.S. NORTON, 


National German American Bank Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Collection of Rents and care of 
Property for Non-residents. 


~ ROGERS & ORDWAY, 


Successors to ROGERS, WILLIS & CO., 


180 to 184 East Fourth Street, 
PAUIXI. 





sT. 


ENGINES, BOILERS AND STEAM PUMPS 


Hand Pumps, Iron and Wood Pipe, 
And Fittings for Steam, Gas and Water. 


OHIO COAL COMPANY _ 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


HARD AND SOFT COAL! 


WITH DOCKS OF 200,000 CAPACITY 


At Duluth, being the largest and best equipped docks on 
Lake Superior. Sole agents in the Northwest of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company’s celebrated 


‘‘Pittston Coal,’ and Hudson Canal Co. and Lack- 
awana & Delaware Coal. 


General Office, 323 Jackson St., St. Paul. 


Correspondence solicited. Address 
J. E. MCWILLIAMS, Gen’! Mg’r. 


NOYES BROS’ & CUTLER, 








IMPORTERS 


—AND— 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Ete. 


The Best Goods im the Market. 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
871 and 378 Sibley 8t., 81. Paul, Minn, 





Minnesota Type Foundry Co, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Printers’ Supplies! 


ELECTROTYPERS and STEREOTYPERS. 








ESTABLISHED 1860. 


BOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 
ST. PAUL, - : MINN. 





P. H. KELLY MEROANTILE 00., 


Suceessors to P. H. KELLY & OO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


TEAS AND COFFEES, 





Established 1854, St. Pavun, Mmnn. 
April, ’83—cu. 
J. H. SANDERS, F, A. HEATH H. D. MaTuews, 
President. Vice President. Sec’y and ‘Treas. 


[HE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Foreign and American Cements, 


Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, &&., &c. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 
WaREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LOWER LEVEE, 
Orvicr, 170 East THIRD STREET, 
8ST. PAUL, MINN. 


St. Paul and Pacife Goal aad trea Ce., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON, 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 
General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 
A. PUGH, - - General Manager. 








ST. ANTHONY PARK 


(ADDITION TO ST. PAUL,) 


On St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway 
Short Line and Northern Pacific Railroad. 





3 1-2 Miles from Union Depot, MINNEAPOLIS, 
6 1-2 Miles from Union Depot, ST. PAUL. 





BEAUTIFUL WOODED CROUNDS, CRADED 
STREETS, RESERVATIONS FOR PUBLIC 
PARKS, TWO RAILROAD STATIONS, 
AND A GRADED PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


Combine to make this the most desirable residence section in 
the inter-crban district. Lots sold on favorable terms. For 
plats and further particulars call on or address 


CHaaAas. EL PRATT, 
Minn. Loan & Trust Co.’s Building, MINNEAPOLIS, Or 


GEORGE H. McCAMMON, 
317 Jackson Street, 
St. Paul, - - Minn., 


-——OR FO-— 


F. W. PICKARD, at St. Anthony Park. 





Ag ents Wanted aunt moe an the Unitoa 
Agents Wanted jicc"of “great merit. Our 
Agents Wanted fies but large profits’ and 
Agents Wanted sisnea them, One agent made 
$25 clear in 7 hours, another 


Agents Wanted 330 clear in one day. If any of 
our agents fail to clear $100 
Agents Wanted atter working 30 days, they 


can return goods unsold and 


W money paii for them will 
Agents anted ——y ow here . at Lag) me 
our Illustra rculars, the 
Agents Wanted are free. Address. NATION AL 
OVELTY Co., mithfie 
Agents Wanted street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








3 MERCHANTS HOTEL, 


F. R. WELZ, Proprietor. 


all Modern Improvements. 


One of the Largest Hotels in the State. Steam Elevators 


a] 
ae | 





ALLL LLG 
Depot and Steamboat Landing. 


“SE LER Bakaly 


Special Rates to Excursion Parties. One Block from Union 
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A. FT. BAW YETFt, 


GRAIN ON COMMISSION, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Elevators on N. P.RR 





Advances on Consignments. 


J. A. Grant, R. ?. GRANT 


J.A. GRANT & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURNITURE, DOORS AND SASH. 


Also dealers in all kinds of Lumber. Special attention given 
to all orders for Sawing, — and Turning. 


DETROIT, - - - MINNESOTA, 





7. A. SEELY, 
Real Estate, Loans and Insurance. 


2 Collections a Specialty. 

Special attention given to Examining Titles, oon 
Mortgages and Collec tions. Information given regarding any 
Lots or Lands in Wah — or Richland County, Breckenridge 
or Wilkin a oney placed for non-residents on im- 
proved propert 


Proprietor Opera House. WAHPETON, D. T. | 





THOS. C. SIMPSON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 


PERHAM, - - MINN. 


Real Estate bought and sold. Thousands of acres of both wild 
and improved lands, in which are to be found some of the most 
rare bargains in the Northwest. Havin re myn examined 
hundreds of thousands of acres of N. - ands, my customers 
have the benefit of this knowledge when selections are made. 





J. H. SUTHERLAND & CO., 


DETHRorrmr, - - BIW IV. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Rock Elm & Oak Handles. 


RAILROAD AND MINERS’ HANDLES A SPECIALTY. 
On N. P. R. B., 228 miles west of St. Paul, Minn. 








FERGUS FALLS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C. D. WRIGHT, Pres’ * J.P. WILLiIAMs, V. Pres’t. 
A. JEWETT, Cashier. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
Fergus Falls, Mimn. 
Capital and Surplus, . - $122,000. 


Oldest National Bank in Northern Minnesota. General 
banking business transacted, Correspondence solicited. 


W. J. HOLMES. 


DEALER IN 


Real Estate and Real Estate Securities, 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 

Can furnish to order on short notice First Mestgage em 

Securities in any smount required. Security absolute. 


Correspondence solici Can referto many old cus- 
tomers. 

















JAMES A. BROWN, 
Negotiates First Mortgage Loans on 


REAL HSTAT EH. 
Lands Bought and Sold. 
— — 
FERGUS FALLS, 


GRAND HOTEL. 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 


A Brick Zeegeest Building. 100 connec rooms, 
cheques furnished with all modern conveniences. 
lectric bells. — rooms on each floor. 
“ Heated by steam. The best appointed 
Hotel this side of Chicago. 
B 8S. HALL, Proprietor. 


MINN. 








JAMES COMPTON, Pres’t. C. C. WARFIELD, Cashier. 


Citizens National Bank, 
FERGUS FALLS, - - MINN. 
Capital, $75,000 


Transacts a general banking business. cies and sells in- 
vestment securities. Special attention given tc collections 





——THE—— 


Geo. B. Wright Estate 


Water Power to Lease! 


City Lots for Sale! 


Terms easy. For particulars write or call upon 
B. F. BROWN, Agent, FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


POWER TO LEASE 


On Very Favorable Terms. 
The Fergus Falls Gas and Mill Company, 


Besides 0 the Gas franchise for the city, are also 
proprietors of the finest of the famed Water Powers on 
= ha and are prepared to lease Power at very 
ow ra 

Parties intending to locate in the Northwest in the 
— —— business cannot finda better opening. 
—— ties unequalled outside of the large cities. 

ress 


F. W. BURNHAM, Gen’! Man’r, Fergus Falls, Minn., 
=——>— 
SAM’L HILL, Pres’t, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fergus Falls, Minn., 


Has the best Water Power in the United States 
and is the best } place for the flouring business to be ene 








in the whole Northwest. x unsurpassed 

for all other kinds of manufac in which reliable 
and cheap Ss isa pm NORTHW2ss8T for 
Oct., 1886. Address all inquiries, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, . ERGuUSs FALLS, MINN 





GRISWOLD & CO., 
Private Detectives! 


Room 7, No 9 Washington Ave. N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


All business receives our personal attention 
All —— ~~: on strictly confidential. 
tore and private work specialties. 





Washburn, Crosby & Co., 


! 


ive, 





peculat. 
Washburn’s 000, Washburn’s 00, 
Washburn’s Gold Medal 


Washburn’s § 


| 


WHA f i. 


| 
| 
| 


BRANDS 


C. C. WASHBURN -FLOURIN G 


MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 
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Lae hae INE Wie a OSS CCC. 


REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL AGENTS, 


Spokane Falls, Washington Territory. 





Spokane Falls, the metropolis of Eastern Washington, has a water-power more extensive than that of Minneapolis, 
and is now the trading center of a rich agricultural district and a mining region containing the richest mineral deposits in the United States. Investments in 
Spokane Falls property, which can now be made at reasonable prices, are absolutely safe and pay enormous returns. We undertake investments for parties*a at 


distance, and invite correspondence. 


We have some of the choicest business property in the heart of the city: acre tracts contiguous to the city, and manufacturing sites. with and without water- 


power, on our lists, and solicit correspondence and inquiry from Eastern parties. 


Thousands of acres of choice agricultural land in the Palouse country and the Big Bend, improved and unimproved, at prices ranging from $5 to $15 an acre. 


Plats and prices of Northern Pacific Railroad lands in Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho. 


... § Traders National Bank, : 
REFERENCES: | First National Bank, t Spokane Falls. 





SAFE AND ECONOMICAL INSURANCE. 


For all kinds of buildings and personal property against loss or damage by Fire, Lightning, Cyclones, Tornadoes or Hail and the 
risk of inland transportation and navigation, and inn stock against loss or damage by accident and theft. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


—OF— 


WARP SOMN, DAROTA.. 


GEO. D. SWAINE, President. H. W. TROY, First Vice-President. JNO. N. DEANS, Second Vice-President. 
Ww. A. WHITE, Treasurer. R. B. MYERS, Sup’tof Agencies. C. E. WOLFE, Sec’y. N. A. PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y 


This company is organized under the Law passed in 1885, requiring that all companies organized within the Territory of Dakota 
for the transaction of the business on the mutual plan, shall have actual application for insurance upon which the premiums shall 
amount to at least $50,000, at least $10,000 of which must have been paid in cash. It is an association of the business men of Da- 
kota for the purpose of insuring themselves at cost. 


ITS POLICIES ARE ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT CONDITIONS. 


The premiums for insurance in this company are payable as follows: One-fourth of each year’s premium, cash; the other 
three-fourths are paid in assessments levied upon an assessable note which draws no interest and is payable only in case of assess- 
ments to meet losses and expenses. The first payment of cash is credited on the books of the company, and when an assessment 
is levied, it ischarged up to this account. As soon as this account is overdrawn, an assessment is made onthe assessable no 
Thus, insurance is guaranteed at cost. 

In the Hail Department only 160 acres will be taken in one section. In case of damage by hail, in the adjustment and pay 
ment of the loss, no deduction shall be made for the cost of harvesting, stacking, threshing or marketing grain. The adjustment 
is made from the actual stand of grain at the time of loss, and for every bushel of grain lost, the company pays the price of the 
same kind of grain at your market place on the first day of October. All hail losses are paid on the first day of November. 


WE INSURE AT COST. 

You pay your premium in small installments, so that it will be easy to meet. We wish every man in Dakota ownin pues 
in Dakota to thoroughly investigate the yy and workings of the company, and if found satisfactory, insure himself with us and 
leave the money you have heretofore paid to Eastern companies at home to be used among you. Correspondence solicited. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ACENTS WANTED. WAHPETOW, DAKOTA. 


t, P. WELLS, 





North Dakota! 





JAMESTOWN, D. T., THE CREAM OF THE 
Trustee of LaMoure Town Great West. 
Site Syndicate. — 





The town of LaMoure 
on the James River is a 
rustling town for busi- 
ness—is the commercial 
center of the county and 
the county-seat; is con- 
nected south by the N. 
W. R. R. and east and 
west by the N. P. R. R., 
thus possessing great 
business advantages and 
still good openings for 
other business. 


Investors and settlers 
are invited to corre- 
spond with the subscrib- 
eras to lands, town prop- 
erty, business chances, 
etc., etc. 





LAMOURE COUNTY, 
lying in the beautiful 
and fertile Valley of the 
James River, has the 
very best of ——s 
and gremias lands, whic 
can bought ata low 
price, or had for Home- 
steads or Tree Claims. 
— a let fitted 
or crop. near good 
towns and railroads. 


C Investments made, se- 
curity bought,- taxes 
paid, etc., for non-resi- 
dents. 


c. P. SMITH, 
Resident Manager, 
LAMOovwnRE, D. T. 








Land Office. y Land Le Deals ia, Selects 
ernment and Railroad ‘Land. be 


(Late Register United States Land 
and Locates Gov 


HB. A. RREIDLER cw CO., 


Mites Crry, MonrTaAna, 


Real Estate, Live Stock Brokers and Loans. 


Having been supplied by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., with plats and prices of its lan 
Railroad Lands for Farms and Ranches between Bitiings and 


to locating and buyi 


FRED M. KREIDLER, 


Motary Public. 


we will give special attention 
ort Buford Reservation. 





A. A. NHWBERY & CoO., 


SPOKANE FALLS. 


THE 


Union Warehouse Co, 


Helena, M. T., 





WHOLESALE 


GROCERS 


Btorage Warehouse. 


Consignments on 
Commission 
Solicited. 


2 R.H.Kleinschmidt 
President. 





Hlectric Light! 


Parties in Dakota and elsewhere in 


THE GREAT NORTHWEST ! 


who desire Incandescent, or Arc, Electric Lights, are 
recommended to correspond with 


THE BRUSH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





OMAHA AGENT—C. G. Burton, No. 1304 Doug- 
las street, Omaha, Nebraska. 








WM. COURTENAY, 
Miles City, Montana, 


Live Stock Broker, 


Real Estate and Commercial Agency, 
Loan Broker and Notary Public. 


First-class Ranches, Farms and desirable Town Lots 
for sale. Assists parties to purchase N. P. R. R. 
Lands. mt for First-class Fire, Life 

and Accident Insurance Companies. 


|< e LIVE STOCK A SPECIALTY. 








A 














THEO. C. SEARS. JAS. M. ASHTON. 


SEARS & ASHTON, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


TACOMA, WASH. THR. 
Rooms 5, 6, 7 & 8, Merchants National Bank Building. 





The man who would write a thoroughly English 
novel and lay the scenes in New York would make 
his everlasting:fortune.— Albany Owl. 
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MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS 


RATLIUWVAT 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


Wrrnovur CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAS. 
TRAINS oF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 





The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THROUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Vira ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE. 


Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississrpr1 VaLLEy, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 


MANY HOURS SAVED, and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union Pactric, 
and ATonison, Topeka & Sante Fx Raitways. 





2" Close Connections made in Union Depot with all trai 
< ~ oT aye eed ¢ ee : Secthers Pacific : 
. Pau ulu ways, from and to all points NORT. 
and NORTHWEST. ee ” 


REMEMBER 





The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 

LOUIS RAILWAY are com 1 of Com- 

a pre Cpaetes, yoy b py - leeping Cars, 
orton ning air Cars, and our tl 

PALACE DINING CARS. : a 


150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare al 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, ete., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to : 


Ss. F. BOYD, 
Gen’l Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn 





“Burlington Route 
From the Northwest” 


THE PRINCIPAL LINE BETWEEN THE 
NORTHWEST 
ND ALL POINTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Gnnecrons MADEIN UNign Depots 
Business (ENTERS 


PeerRctess DininG Cars 
AND PULLMAN'S SLEEPERS 
ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS BETWEEN 


wesreace * CHICAGO? ST.LOUIS 


*% THEONLYLINE 
RUNNING DINING CARS BETWEEN 
THE TWIN CitiES ave St.Louis 


FOR TICKETS, RATES, GENERAL INFORMATION, ETC, 
CALL ON ANY TICKET AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES OR CANADA 
OR ADDRESS 

W. J. C. KENYON, 
GEN’L PASS. AGENT, 





GEO. B. HARRIS, 


GENERAL MANAGER, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








“ETE DUBUVUEUEL ROUTE.” 
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J. A. HANLEY, Traffic Manager, - 



















































A Good Place for Settlers. 


Pasco, FRANKLIN Co., W. T., May 1, 1887. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

I do not want to impose on good naturein writing 

to THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE again concerning this 
country, but I think we have a good country, andif we 
do not blow our own horn nobody will blow it for us, 
and as I would like to see this country settled up with good 
settlers, I think as good a way asI can find to blow my 
horn is through THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. I think I 
ean solve the labor problem for those that have the git- 
up-and-git to leave the overcrowded States of the East 
and come where they can get Government land and have 
a home that they cannot be driven from if they do not 
have the rent money to pay when it comes due. 
. To the young man who is just married and has a few 
hundred dollars, and is seeking for a place to start in 
life, I would say, come to this country, take up a home- 
stead, buy one, two or as many cows as you can, and 
turn them out on the range, where they can live the 
year round; buy a few dozen chickens, and if you have 
the patience to give the necessary attention to them the 
eggs and increase will make your living, while you are 
setting your place to fruit trees and vines, for which this 
country, from the present indications, is going to be one 
of the best on this coast. The extensive country to the 
northeast of us will furnish a demand for fruit, early 
vegetables, eggs, chickens, etc., for a good many years to 
come. Although Dakota may have the advantage of us 
for wheat and blizzards, we will have the advantage of 
them for climate, fruits, etc. 

Now, to parties expecting to come toa thickly settled 
and well-developed country and take a homestead within 
a mile or two of a town of two or three thousand popu- 
lation, I say, don’t come; we don’t want you. We have 
no use for such people; they will do us more harm than 
good, but to those that will come here and go to work 
and hang on to their places and improve them I will say 
that I think in a few years they will have a home such as 
would take a lifetime to acquire in the East. The table 
below gives the temperature for the momnths of De- 
cember, 1886, and January, 1887: 


Lowest. Highest. Average. 
Above Zero. Above Zero. Above Zero. 
December, 1886....... 12.00° 61.009 40.00° 
January, 1887......... 14.009 58.00 ° 44.279 


This is a good country for persons with lung troubles. 
Conductor A. M. Miller, of the Cascade Division N. P. 
R. R., came to Pasco one year ago last November. He 
hailed from Kansas City, Mo. When he arrived at 
Pasco he could not walk, talk or sleep. Mrs. Waters, 
the hotel proprietor, wondered why that man’s wife had 
come out here with her children, bringing her husband 
to die—for die he must surely do, said she. He had been 
afflicted a long time with the asthma. The change to 
the pure air of the Columbia River basin had such a good 
effect that on the first day after his arrival he spoke. 
The second day he walked three miles to Ainsworth, and 
he gotso he could sleep. He continuedto improve and 
has ever since been free from the disease. Mr. Miller is 
not the only person that has come to this country for 
the asthma and been cured. 

I will give all the information to parties writing to 


me (and inclosing stamp) that I can. 
E. P. KUHL. 


Newspaper Opening Wanted. 
St. Lours, April 28, 1887. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

Iam now an editorial writerin this city, but have a 
little cash by me and finding night work too much for 
me, am anxious to get a small weekly of my own, either 
by purchase or starting. Could you give mea hint as to 
where I could either buy out a small venture or finda 


corner in which I could start a little sheet ? 
JOURNALIST. 


Letters in reply to the above, addressed ‘‘Journal- 
ist,” care of NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. Paul, will be 
forwarded. The writer is an experienced journalist. 


STEVENSVILLE, M. T., wants someone to starta creamery 
atthat place. There would be money in it for parties who 
understand the business. Large sums of money go out 
of the country annually for California and eastern made 
butter. 
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ABSOLUTELY 


THIS GRAND PREMIUM zxPcrsz 


At HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL !! 


literary and f: now in 

Foy the a year or end without question n the most t pop- 
Pad home Papes gules in ae ae . s on 

legan' ne r and is nic jus- 

| + gy contributors are amon the e A that 

money Can procure. Every year it has been our 

custom to give away some elegant premium 


Worth in Itself Many Times the Subscription Price 


of the Journal in order to secure new subscribe: 
Loge that once a subscriber 
with us. WE WANT 30,000 
SUBSORIBERS * are, if money and 
This year we offer 
t PREMIUM: FRE 
UL Fe PLAVE? ©AS 

















ten Cg ells thy 
As CORREC LY ‘AS A gi00 CHRONO om 
TER. A Gold Plated Chain and Charm er with 
each. IT WILL NOT BE SOLD BY WATCH 
EALERS or JEWELERS. ‘e control tht 
pees a be it a conection 


How. ACL 0 GET, ONE FREE, fis ctraps 


or one year’s subsc a 
== we will forward it by 
harm absolute- 


a Foust, 


O¢ and we 
wil i gend GIx Premiums and ors ig rs. Send Ste, 00 and we will 


WiLL irs BE SOLD SEPARATE ATE.— is Le. — 


yr yinis Great Premium is intended solely te to gooure new sub- 
oe onl 
So will be ph you ou satel 


ribers, we iF not = it at an e it awa: 
> tee one year's subse ription to THE H HOERE EtoLD » JOURN RNAL, 
ed by ret ve 
been i long before the ely Dac as oA ri ~- that: we are well known toall cumeaaie publishers, and 
no doubt bt to most of the i eeadern An. y bank, Werchant, 


Pest) os a 2. ee mees: We 
lisher, or Express Agentin New York can tell youof our 
absolute rauabilty Address Publishe 


E HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, 241 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


















THE 


Adams & Westlake Mfg. CO., 


MAKERS OF 


THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


Or. STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 
Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 
—— also —— 

Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 
Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 





CHICACO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
Pranklin & Ontario Sts. 5 East 14th Street. 46 Summer Street. 








sdguaeey ONLY $12 


Ry Ky JUST PATENTED. ENTIRELY NEW. 


terbury, Conn., The “Switzerland of America,” 

seam more watches and time indicators yearly than the entire 
protess of all the watch-making cities ofthe United States. A lead- 
ing manufacturer of this ——e city bas just perfected a new 
yg article in this line, manufactured under letters | ney granted in the 
iq United States, Canada and Europe, that is destined to supercede all 
cheap foreign watches (which, as a rule, cannot be relied upon) and 
can be sold at a price that brings it within the reach of all. 


The “New American” Stem Winder and 


Setter a correct illustration of which we show in this advertise- 
] 


ment, is now ao and by orderin, 
States and Canada. It is 3s STEM 
SETT 





we have seca ie exclusive sale of it it in the United 
WINDER AND 

ER with Patent Adjustment and is fitted 

with the New Patent Stem Winding and aye] 

mgement found on no other; ise CAL 

telling correctly the days of the month, It has Hunting Cases 
oantitn ly qnueraved as shown in cut, Plated | with Pure 
iy metal called ‘ Gold’,) 

ce is similar to : Solid Gold Watch —- $100. The 
Crestal is Double Thick Polished French Glass and all the cogged 
wheels, Pinion and bearings are perfectly made on the mostimproved 
snd expensive machinery and each part is carefully fitted by skilled 

and competent workmen. Each ene is carefully inspected, regula 

and tested before leaving the factory, and ae warranted by 
us for a period of five years, if used with reasonable care. 


SPECIAL 60 DAY OFFER ; «ew Amer. 


Winder and Seti 

Gola Blatea faale im complete, all i inan Elegant 
atin-Lin free and RO on the receipt of only 
ay bill, money aa ca = iD receiv- 
age stamps or Pestal be hy will faith- 
fully promise to show it ox PR VI D onestly endeavor to 
influence other sales for: us. We want to in uce it into 
évery section of the U?S. and Canada at once. 
Who will be first to secure the agency in their town! We shall not at 
resent offer it for sale by Watchmakers and Jewelers, and only one will 
sent to any address at the wholesale price of $1. We offer it at this 
price for two months only to create a demand. After 60 days 
this offer will be withdrawn and LJ — supplied at the retail price 
by Jewelers. we refer to an spoons, or Publisher in this 
city. (Our Til edi Catalog of Solid Gold and 

Silver Watches from 875, cent Iree with 


Mass. Watch | Co.; Boston, | Mass. 











‘The above cut is exact pattern and ~ 












ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 


ice by mail $1.30. 


FOY, HARMON 4, 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn 


LACE REMNANTS. 


et excited. Up- 
$2_worth of Laces 
for48 cents. Here isa chance 
to get valuable, rich and ele- 
gant Lace Remnants and 
iled Lace for almost noth- 
ing. Having bought a big lot 
laces at auction, represent- 
ing every imaginable pattern 
and quality of-Laces at one- 
tenth part of their real value 
Wwe are enabled to offer some 
most astonishing bargains. 
We put up large asso 
packages of. these Laces 
which though costing but 48 
cents,represent real values of 
$2 and upwards. These rem- 
nants include the finest White 
Lac Lac 








samples of almost every l ind 

anown to the trade. ‘The 

manifold uses to which these 

es can be applied will ap- 

ar to every lady reader, or 

= male friends who wish 

make an acceptable pres- 

as no such bargain t has heretofore been offered. 

om will find them very useful for trimming all 

kinds of underwear; the can also be used to advan- 

tage in ornamenting children’s and infants’ clothing, 

as each package contains such avariety. We send 

them in various lengths, from one yard up tothreeand 

four yards. Some of these es have been slight- 

ly damaged by smoke and water, but ladies can readily 

he damaged portions and unite the perfect 

lace. Afterthesmoked and soil has been care- 

fully washed it will look as fresh and nice asLace that 

= six times as ——, Frice .? package, 48 cents; 
ico. Mailed post-paid. 

rMMMICREABOCKER SPECIALTY CO., PO. Box 088, New York. 


GHORT-HANDSUiFsne 








entering NOW. Skill in Three Months by Haven's 
System. No failures. Haven's Colleges: New York, N.Y.; 


Phila., Pa.; Chicago, ll.; Cincinnati, O.: San Francisco, Cal. 





The Minneapolis Truss Co., 
Manufacturers of 
TRUSSES AND age 
of ll kinds, including Hip, Splints, 


Knee and Ankle Supporters, Elastic 
Stockings, Crutches, etc. 


Special attention given to making and 
fitting Trusses, Supporters, Braces, etc. 


Repairing Neatly Done. 
414 Nicollet Ave., Room 5, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


NERVITAspeedily 
cures all effects of 
ree ria Youthful Errors, or 
hese DasiLity 


voluntary Loss 
Lost Manuqgop and kindred me... Trial p ‘cage, 
1c. postage. Free ut office. $1 per SPAN ¥ for rt 


DR. A. G- OLIN COMP 
187 Washington st. gate Il. 


omevaiorén PARTS 


‘ of the body enlarged and strengthened, Full partic 
ulars (sealed) free. ERIE MED, CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested and in- 
dorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your Grocer ought to 
have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. 8S. WILTBSRGER, Prop., 
233 N. Second St., Shae 
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John B. Alden’s twelve-volume edition of Shake- 
speare is gaining favor by reason of the convenience 
of the neat little books for the pocket and for reading 


on journeys, as well as because of their cheapness. 
*@-e 


A new book is out called ‘‘A Girl’s Room.” It is 





notso good as her company.—New Orleans Picayune. 
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KR LITTLE NONSENSE. 


OLD-SCHOOL PUNISHMENT. 


Old Master Brown brought his ferule down, 

And his face looked ap and red. 
“Go seat you there, now, Anthony Blair, 

Along with the girls,” he said. 

Then Anthony Blair with a mortified air, 
With his head down on his breast, 

Took his penitent seat by the maiden sweet, 
That he loved of all the best. 

And Anthony Blair seemed whimpering there, 
But the rogue only made believe; 

For he peeped at the girls with the beautiful curls, 
And ogled them over his sleeve. 





Phrenology is a fraud. 
Look at a man’s trousers. "ae 
If they bag at the pockets | 
he has money; if they | a | 
bag at the knee he has + 
brains.--Detroit Free Press. 








A Chicago man paid 
#1,000 for an Indian Bible 
recently. It is peculiar 
how much more a man 
will give for a Bible he 
can’t read than for one 
he can.—Life. 





Mother—“‘How do you 
like Mr. De Snoodlee?” 

Daughter—“Oh, he’s 
just lovely—such an edu- 
cated man! I didn’t un- 
derstand half of what he 
was talking about.’’-Judye 

“Dot Abram Levi he 
opens a store next to 
mine. It vas mean in 
him.” 

“But didn’t you say last 
summer, Mr. Doppen- 
heimer, that competition 
is the life of trade ?”’ 

“Yes; but I wasn’t in 
no beesness last sum- 
mer.” 


Grocer—“‘I didn’t have 
to crack up that butter, 
Uncle Rastus; it sells it- 
self.” 

Uncle Rastus (testing 
it)—“Yes, sah, dat butter 
oughter sell itself, tie up 
itself, d’liver itself, and 
still have strength ‘nuff 
lef’ ter diges’ itself. Wot you cha’gin’ for axle grease 
dis mawnin’, Mister Lite Scales ?”’ 


“Yes, sir.” 
“In their counting room ?”’ 
“Yes, sir.” 
“What were your duties ?”’ 


City Girl—‘Are those great strong cows over there 
yours, sir?” Farmer—‘Yes, mum; and they are the 
strongest in this section.” City Girl—“‘Then you must 
be the man that makes that awfully strong butter, ain’t 
you?’’—Lowell Citizen. 





“How styles have changed since I was a girl,”’ said an 
old lady. “When I was young we used to wear our 
dresses up to the neck and gloves with only one button. 
Now they wear the glove up to the neck and only one 
button on the dress.’’—Louisville Post. 





* 
There is an old fellow in Harlem who is stingy and has 
a very homely wife. As he was leaving his domicile, to 





A Mistake. 


“Thunderation ! Who would have imagined that my hat could roll 


so far.” 


An Applicant for a Position. 


“So you had a position with Morgan & Co.?” 


“Sticking postage stamps on the letters.” 
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which he had just removed, his wife asked him for some 
money. 

“What do you want money for?’ 

“To buy curtains with,"’ she replied. 

‘What do you want with curtains?” 

“To put up on the parlor windows.” 

“What in the world do you want with curtains upon 
the parlor windows?” 

“So the people across the street cannot see me.” 

“Have they seen you yet?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Well, you may depend that when they do see you they 
will certainly send you money to buy curtains.” 





Traveler (to stranger)— 
| " “In the commercial line, 
Quierta sir ?”’ 
DEX Stranger—‘“No, sir, I’m 
a professional man, giv- 
ing my attention chiefly 
to prohibition matters.”’ 
Traveler—(cordially)-— 
“Ah, shake stranger; 
glad to know you. I’min 
the retail drug business 
- St. Paul.”’ 








A SUCCESSFUL APPEAL. 
—Little Dot: “Mamma, 
can’t I go over to see 
Lucy to-day?” Omaha 
Mamma: “You must not 
go anywhere near Lucy. 
She has the measles.” 
Little Dot: “‘Well, I isn’t 
*fraid of measles. Can I 
go?” Omaha Mamma: 
“If—if you should take 
the measles perhaps your 
dollie might get them.’ 
Little Dot: “Oh! I didn’t 
think of that.’’—Omaha 
World. 
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WASTED OPPORTUNI- 
TIES.—“‘Young man,” he 
said solemnly, “I’ve trav- 
eled all over~-the world; 
I’ve associated with the 
eminent minds of every 
land, I have seen life in 
allits phases and made a 
study of it,and I know 
what I am talking about. 
In that glass of whisky 
you are about to drink 
there lurks everlasting 
death and destruction, 
and I warn you—” “Excuse me sir,” interrupted the 
young man, “but if you have traveled all over the 
world, associated with eminent minds, and have observed 
and studied life in all its various phases, and yet don’t 
know whisky from old Tom gin you have wasted your 
opportunities.” —N. Y. Sun. 


SARCASM REBUKED.—Fastidious Epicure (to clumsy 
waiter)—“If you can bring me acup of coffee without 
spilling the coffee into the saucer I’ll give you a 
quarter.”’ Exit waiter, and re-enters promptly, carrying 
the cup in one hand and the saucer in the other. He puts 
down first one, then the other, and takes the quarter in 
silence.—Philadelphia News. 





A SCENE IN THE PULLMAN.—Little Dot: **Mamma, are 
all those people crazy?’ Mamma: “That’s only a picture, 
child.’ Little Dot: “Well, what are they 
running around that way for without any 
clothes on ?”” Mamma: “They are getting 
ready to go to bed.” Little Dot: “Is that— 
is that polite?” Mamma: “Oh, yes, pet; 
this isn’t a house or hotel, you know.” 
Little Dot: “Looks like it.” Mamma: 
“Yes; but it’s only a sleeping car.” 


THE OTHER ONE.—“So you have gota 
stepmother ?”’ she said to the little girl of 
seven.” “Yes.” “Well, I feel sorry for 
you.” “Oh, you needn’t do that,” replied 
the little one. “Please feel sorry for pa.’’ 


A SWEET GIRL GRADUATE.—He (at din- 
ner): *“‘May I assist you to the cheese, Miss 
Vassar?’ She (just graduated): ‘“‘Thanks; 
no! I am very comfortable where I am. 
But you may assist the cheese to me if you 
will.” eed 

RECEIPT FOR A FISH STORY. 
Oh, bring me a bottle of bait, my dear, 

And bring me a pole and a line, 

And bring mea book of Munchausen’s tales 

And bring me a spring day fine. 

Then give me a drop of water, my dear, 

Enough to fill a small dish; 

That's all—the rest the papers will tell— 

How I caught a whopping big fish. 

—Charlestown Enterprise. 








WARNER & HOUGH 
MACHINE CO. 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS : 
181 East Sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Consulting Enineers & Contractors 
for Improved Steam Plants, 


Specifications and Plans drawn and Estimates given 
ior Power and Hydraulic Plants (including Town 
Water Supply), complete or in part, guaranteeing 
specified required service and results. Improvements 
made in existing plants guaranteeing economy far in 
excess of first cost. Correspondence, stating require- 
ments, solicited on these subjects. 


DEALERS IN 


Iron and Wood-Working and Rail- 
way Tools and Machines, 


Special Steam and Hydraulic Appliances! 


Sanderson Bros’ Fine English Tool Steel and Wire 
Rope, McCaffrey & Bros.’ First Quality Files, 
Dodge Wood Pulleys, Underwood Cotton 
Leather Belt, etc., carried in 

? Full Stock. 


{2 Send to us for Prices on any 
Machine wanted. 








WOoORES: 
South Park, West St. Paul. 


Equipped with the finest improved machinery ana 
tools, manned by skilled workmen only, to ensure the 
carrying out of our motto: ‘‘Accurate work at 
reasonable charges.” 


STEAM FORGE. 


One of the most complete shops in the Northwest 
for doing all manner of forging. Careful attention 
given in this department to speeial forgings from 
drawings or patterns, railway bridge and architectural 


work. 
FOUNDRY. 


Castings, light or heavy, of any description. Spec- 
ialty, machine castings of fine finish from strong but 
easily worked metal. 


PATTERN ROOM. 


Patterns made from drawings or sketches submitted 
to us, of any desired article. 


‘ MACHINE SHOP. 


Besides the manufacture of the ‘Hough Twist 
Drili Grinder,” and other special tools of our own 
for the general market, we have in place machinery 
planned to meet the requirements of economy of time 
and acouracy in executing any commission entrusted 
to us, for either new work or repairs. 

Reboring engine cylinders of any description or 
size in their t position. Workmen and ma- 


chine for this sent out to any part of the 
Northwest. Pu tion and approximate cost 
sent on on. : 








